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The Paschal Foundation of 
Christian Theology 

John Behr 

The question of the proper starting point, the “first principles,” is 
one to which theology, and every discipline it encompasses, must 
continually return. Without being firmly grounded on its proper 
foundation, the vast body of reflection developed within theology 
risks collapsing into dust. It is not simply that the first principles 
are elementary stages, transcended by higher realms of esoteric re¬ 
flection, but that they also provide the necessary orientation or per¬ 
spective within which the more abstract discussion takes place and 
is to be understood. It is clear that the Christian faith is first and 
foremost faith in the lordship and divinity of the crucified and ex¬ 
alted Christ, yet the implications of this fact for how we under¬ 
stand and construe Christian doctrine are rarely considered. The 
analysis of this dimension offered in this article might seem unnec¬ 
essarily laborious and extensive, but the scope and importance of 
its implications merit such a venture. 

Trinity and Incarnation—Axes of the Christian Faith? 

The dictum that “conclusions without the arguments that lead to 
them are at best ambiguous” might seem obvious, but its implica¬ 
tions are rarely taken up. An example of this is the way in which 
Trinitarian theology, debated so vigorously during the fourth cen¬ 
tury on grounds already prepared during the first three, is often re¬ 
duced to shorthand formulae, such as the “three hypostases and 
one ousia” of “the consubstantial Trinity.” The reflection that lies 
behind such phrases is immense, yet it is often glossed over. Indeed, 
the very familiarity of such phrases results in their being detached 
from the debates that resulted in them and divorced from the con¬ 
tent that they seek to encapsulate. These “facts of dogma” are 
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assumed as a given, and so Trinitarian theology concerns itself with 
reflecting on how the one God can simultaneously be three eter¬ 
nally distinct persons, without the plurality destroying the unity or 
the unity undermining the reality of the distinctions. In its text¬ 
book form, such theology begins with what can be known and said 
of this God—that he is one, the uncreated origin of all creation, 
love, goodness and so on; and then proceeds to the analysis how 
this same God is three—how the persons of the Trinity are related, 
their different characteristics and relationships.' Having explained 
this “immanent” trinitarian theology, describing the being of such 
a God as it is in itself, the next step is to relate this Trinity to the ac¬ 
tivity of revelation, the economy of salvation recorded in Scripture, 
the “economic” dimension of trinitarian theology. But now, be¬ 
cause of the position already established, it is simply assumed, be¬ 
ginning with Augustine, that the theophanies described in the Old 
Testament were not uniquely manifestations of the Son and Word 
of God, but of any of the three, or the Trinity itself, the one Lord 
God, as Augustine put it.^ Finally it is claimed, first by Peter 
Lombard, though it is still a common presupposition, that while it 
was the Son who became man, as Jesus Christ, it was nevertheless 
possible, and still is, for the Father and the Spirit also to be incar¬ 
nate.^ Trinitarian theology is made into realm unto itself, requiring 
subsequent reflection on “the Incarnation” of one of the three di¬ 
vine persons: Triadology followed by Christology. In this perspec¬ 
tive, the Trinity and the Incarnation are taken as being the 
linchpins of Christian theology—Christian faith is “Trinitarian” 
and “incarnational.”^ This has become an unquestioned premise 
for most twentieth-century theology. 

1 The classic critique of such theology is Karl Rahner, The Trinity^ trans. by 

J. Donceel (Tunbridge Wells: Burns & Oates, 1986 [1967]). 

2 Cf. Augustine, De Trinitate^ 3.1.3. 

3 Cf. Peter Lombard, Libri IVSententiarum^ 3.1.2. 

4 Classically expressed in the various essays in LuxMundiiA Series of Studies in the Re¬ 
ason oftheincamationt ed. C. Gore (London, 1889); for more recent reflection, see 

K. Rahner, “The Theology of the Incarnation,” in idem. Theological Investigations, 
vol. 4, 105-120; R. Williams, “Beginning with the Incarnation,” essay 6 in idem. 
On Christian Theology (Oxford: Blaclcwell, 2000), 79-92. 
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There are a few brief comments which need to be made about 
this state of affairs. First, it must be recognized that the familiar 
shorthand formulae did not occur at all frequendy in the writings 
of the fourth-century fathers. Although the “Cappadocian settle¬ 
ment” of Trinitarian theology is often said to be the formula “one 
ousia, three hypostases,” the phrase occurs in their writings but 
once—in a passage from St Gregory of Nazianzus.^ More generally, 
the Cappadocians use a variety of expressions to designate what is 
common to Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and in what manner they 
are distinct. More particularly, they all urge great caution in using 
numbers at all in matters of theology: 

When the Lord taught us the doctrine of Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit, he did not make arithmetic a part of this gift! He 
did not say, “In the first, the second and the third” or “In one, 
two and three.” ... There is one God and Father, one only- 
begotten Son, and one Holy Spirit. We declare each of the 
hypostases uniquely e^ayyeXXo/jLei^), and if we 

must use numbers, we will not let an ignorant arithmetic lead 
us astray into polytheism.^ 

This warning has also been sounded in modern times by Vladimir 
Lossky, though his words are not always heeded: 

In speaking of three hypostases, we are already making an im¬ 
proper abstraction: if we wanted to generalize and make a 
concept of the “divine hypostasis,” we would have to say that 
the only common definition possible would be the impossi¬ 
bility of any common definition of the three hypostases.^ 

5 On the Great Athanasius^ 35; this point is noted by J. T. Lienhard, ^Ousia and 
Hypostasis: The Cappadocian Settlement and the Theology of‘One Hypostasis^'** in 
S. T. Davies, D. Kendall, and G. 0*Collins eds,, The Trinity (Oxford: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1999), 99-121, esp. 99-103. 

6 St Basil the Great, On the Holy Spirit^ 44. Cf St Gregory of Nyssa, To Ablabius, 

7 V. Lossky, In the Image and Likeness of God (Qttstwoody NY: SVS Press, 1974), 113. 
The problem is exacerbated by the translation of the term “hypostasis” as “person,” 
with the extended significance that term carries in modern English. As Rahner 
points out (Trinityi 108), “While formerly “person” meant directly (in recto) only 
the distinct subsistence, and co-signified the rational nature only indirectly (in 
obliquo) —according to the thing-like way of thinking of the Greeks—the ‘anthro¬ 
pocentric turn* of modern times requires that the spiritual-subjective element in the 
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The same point can be made about the shorthand manner of 
referring to the “consubstantial Trinity.” It was a key point for 
St Athanasius, following the Nicene Creed, that the Son is 
consubstantial with the Father; but, for Athanasius, this relation¬ 
ship cannot be reversed, nor can they be said to be consubstantial 
together, for the simple reason that the Son is begotten from the Fa¬ 
ther: this is an intrinsically asymmetrical relationship.® A few de¬ 
cades later, St Basil the Great is happy to say of the Father and Son 
that “they are called consubstantial,” though he specifies that this 
relationship necessitates that one is derived from the other; accord¬ 
ing to Basil, one would not call “consubstantial” things which both 
derive from the same source, for they are “brothers.”^ If we now, for 
the sake of brevity, speak of “the consubstantial Trinity,” we must 
similarly bear in mind the asymmetry of the relationship, based in 
the monarchy of the Father, the one God. The point of this brief 
observation is to make clear that we cannot allow detached short¬ 
hand formulae to become unconscious presuppositions shaping 
our theological reflections. 

The second point to note is the way in which presupposing the 
results of the debates, as self-subsisting dogmatic formulae, effec¬ 
tively separates the reflection of the authors of the New Testament 
from that of the fathers, that is, those who continued in the tradi¬ 
tion established by the apostles. The patristic period then is itself 
divided into distinct controversies—^Trinitarian followed by 
Christological—-establishing the already known dogmas of Chris¬ 
tianity, in which the writings of Scripture are only used in an ad 
hoc, proof-text manner. This perception of a disjunction between 
the authors of the New Testament and the fathers parallels (and is 
probably due to) the parting of the ways, in modern times, be¬ 
tween, on the one hand, scriptural studies, which attemp^t to estab¬ 
lish the original authorship, redaction, context, and perhaps mean¬ 
ing of their texts, or the original history of “the Jesus movement,” 

concept of person be first understood.” It is essential that this point be taken into ac¬ 
count, lest theology “anthropomorphize” the Father and the Holy Spirit. 

8 Cf. esp. C. Stead, Divine Substance (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1977), 260-66. 

9 St Basil, Epistle 52. 
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and, on the other hand, patristic studies which trace the develop¬ 
ment of already known dogmatic positions. Serious engagement 
with Scripture, let alone scriptural scholarship, is generally absent 
from patristic studies, “neo-patristic syntheses,” and dogmatic 
works—especially by the Orthodox—during the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, and likewise the fathers are consulted usually to confirm what 
is already believed. On the other hand, it is perhaps not surprising 
that when scholars, trained in the historical-critical methodologies 
of scriptural studies, have attempted to come to terms with the 
dogmas articulated in patristic theology, they have tended to speak 
in terms of “the myth of God Incarnate.”*® Dogma is, as Harnack 
put it, the work of the Greek spirit on the soil of the Gospel—if 
only because it has been forced into this mould by Harnack himself 
and those who have followed him.** 

The final and most important comment that needs to be made 
regarding the orientation of much modern theology (including 
Orthodox) is that, construed in terms of the gradual development 
of a dogmatic edifice, the reflection of the fathers has effectively 
been divorced from the given revelation of God in Christ, and been 
made to retell that revelation in a different manner, so that the 
Word of God is no longer the locus of Gods self-expression (for it is 
now held that any of the three appeared in the Old Testament the- 
ophanies), and the Incarnate Word, Jesus Christ, is not so much 
“the exact imprint of the very being” of the Father (Heb 1 ;3), but is 
rather the incarnation of a divine person which could have been 
otherwise if so desired. This, to be blunt, is nothing short of the dis¬ 
tortion of the Gospel itself. Rather than establishing that what is 
seen in Christ, as proclaimed by the Gospel, truly is what it is to be 
God, that he is divine with the same divinity as his Father, a recog- 

10 Most notoriously in the collection of essays by that title, edited by J. Hick, The Myth 
of God Incarnate {X^x\Aovi\ SCM, 1977). 

11 A. Harnack, History ofDogmay trans. from 3rd German edn. by N. Buchanan, (Lon¬ 
don and Edinburgh: Williams & Norgate, 1894), 1.17,21-22. A. McGrath points 
out, “From its beginnings, the history of dogma has been written about by those 
concerned with its elimination.” ( The Genesis of Doctrine: A Study in the Foundation 
of Doctrinal Criticism [Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 1997], 138). 
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nition only possible in the Spirit (who alone enables us to recognize 
Christ as Lord, the bearer of the Divine Name, cf. 1 Cor 12:3; 
Phil 2:8-9), Trinitarian theology, in the style outlined above, con¬ 
cerns itself with the heavenly existence of three divine persons; and 
their interrelationship, as persons in communion, is then taken as 
the constitutive element of our own existence in the image of God, 
so marginalizing even further Christ—for, according to the New 
Testament, it is Christ alone who is the image of the invisible God 
(Col 1:15), in whose pattern Adam was already molded (Rom 5:14), 
and to whose image we are conformed (Rom 8:29) when we are 
crucified with him (Gal 2:20, etc.). 

The Canon and Tradition of the Gospel According to Scripture 

Christian theology quite simply is not based upon the supposed 
two axes of Trinity and Incarnation, and some of the problems 
which arise when it is treated as if it does have been indicated. 
Rather, theological reflection, beginning with the original apostles 
and continuing with all those who follow in their tradition, devel¬ 
ops as a response to the marvellous work of God in Jesus Christ, the 
crucified and exalted Lord. More specifically, and significantly, it 
develops by reflecting through the medium of Scripture—the Law, 
the Psalms, and the Prophets: Christ died according to Scripture 
and he rose according to Scripture, as Paul puts it (1 Cor 15:3—4), 
in a phrase which reappears in practically every later creed. That 
Christian theology is a response to the Passion of the Savior, and re¬ 
flects on the work of God through this prism, reveals not only the 
unity of all theology in the paschal faith, but also allows us to see 
the unity of the theological endeavor in both the work of the apos¬ 
tles and that of the fathers, and also the unity of aspects of the 
Christian faith, and even the supposed schools of Christian theol¬ 
ogy, often held apart. 

Before turning to consider the paschal dimensions of “Incarna¬ 
tion,” a few more words need to be said about the dynamics of 
Christian theological reflection. The writers of Israel had always 
used their Scriptures, the images and descriptions of earlier events 
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and figures which they contain, to understand, illustrate, and ex¬ 
plain their own situation. Paul and the evangelists continued this 
redeployment of Scripture. Yet the Gospel of Christ also claims 
itself to be definitive, not only in the sense of ultimate or final, but 
also as singular—the Passion of Christ is once for all {icjxxTra^, 
Rom 6:10; Heb 7:27). This singularity, in reverse, provides the di¬ 
verse books of Scripture with a unity and a coherence: “The escha¬ 
tological apokalypsis of the cross,” as Richard Hays puts it, provides 
a hermeneutical lens through which Scripture is refracted with “a 
profound new symbolic coherence.”^^ This sense of the unity of 
Scripture—the Law, the Psalms, and the Prophets—is vividly cap¬ 
tured by St Irenaeus in his comparison of “the order and the con¬ 
nection of the Scriptures” to a mosaic of a king, which his Gnostic 
opponents were rearranging into a picture of a dog.*^ These Gnos¬ 
tics, he claimed, were not working from the “hypothesis” which the 
prophets preached, the Lord taught, and the apostles handed down 
(“traditioned”), but rather from their own myths and fabrications. 
However, he continues, those who know the “canon of truth”— 
that there is on? God the Father, one Son Jesus Christ, and one 
Holy Spirit who spoke of Christ through the prophets*'^—such are 
able to restore the passages to their proper order so that the image of 
the King may once again be seen {AH 1.9—10). In this way, the co¬ 
herence and unity of Scripture when viewed from the perspective 
of the cross, the matrix within which the Gospel was preached from 
the beginning, is intimately connected to the dynamics of canon 
and tradition. 

It is by this canon that the “canonical” books of the New Testa¬ 
ment are marked out. It needs to be pointed out that “canon” does 

12 Richard Hays, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1989), 169. 

13 Against the Heresies [-AH\ 1.8 

14 It is noteworthy that in the earliest forms of the canon of truth, such as that given by 
Irenaeus (AH 1.10.1), all the economies of Christ, recounted in the Gospels, are 
presented under the article on the Holy Spirit, who preached these things through 
the prophets—Scripture when read according to the Spirit, as speaking of Christ— 
rather than under the second article, as in the later declaratory creeds, where what 
the Spirit “spoke through the prophets” is left unspecified. 
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not and cannot refer to a “list,” “catalogue,” or “collection,” and was 
never used that way until 1768; to speak of “the canon of Scripture” 
is a confusion of terms and categories.*^ The canonical Gospels are, 
of course, centered on the Passion. Origen su^ests (in a pass^e in¬ 
corporated by Sts Basil and Gregory into their Philokalid) that while 
Christ is presented in many different ways in the Gospels, this refers 
to “anything he did before the Passion and whatever happened after 
his Resurrection from the dead,”*^ that is, the unchanging identity 
of the Word of God is revealed through the cross, and everything else 
is patterned upon this. Each episode within the narratives of the ca¬ 
nonical Gospels proclaims, in varying ways, the Gospel, while the un¬ 
changing center remains the Passion and exaltation, for this is the 
revelation of the Word of God.*^ While Paul had declared that the 
death and resurrection of Christ are “according to Scripture,” the de¬ 
tails of this are explored, in the canonical Gospels, by the evangelists’ 
description of Christ and his activity. So, the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
begins, in Mark, with a passage from Isaiah; the narrative of Mat¬ 
thew is structured in terms of prophecy-fulfillment; in Luke, the 
risen Christ enlightens his disciples by showing how the Scriptures 
speak of him (Lk 24:27); while in John, Christ asserts categorically 
that “Moses spoke of me” (Jn 5:46). In contrast, a non-canonical 
text, such as the Gospel according to Thomas, even if it preserves au¬ 
thentic sayings of the “historical Jesus,” does not attempt to under¬ 
stand and present Christ through the medium of Scripture, nor, at 
least in the Gospel according to Thomas, is there a Passion. 

15 Cf. J. Behr, The Way to Nicaea (New York; SVS, 2001), 13, fn 4. 

16 Contra Celsum, 6.77 = Philokaliay 15.20. 

17 John Barton {Holy Writings, Sacred Text: The Canon in Early Christianity [Louis¬ 
ville, KY: Westminster, 1997] 128) makes the following pertinent observation: “In 
Catholic and Orthodox liturgy, the reading of the Gospel is attended with special 
ceremonies that emphasize the holiness of the ‘message’ it communicates, and ‘the 
gospel’ is felt to be proclaimed through the chosen pericopc whatever it may be, 
even if (to take the extreme case) it happens to be from the genealogies in Matthew 
or Luke.... in Anglican liturgy one begins the reading, ‘The holy gospel is written in 
the Gospel according to Saint X, in the nth chapter’—emphasizing, that is, that the 
whole gospel is present in any given portion; and that one does not say, ‘Here endeth 
the gospel,’ whereas one does (or did) say, ‘Here endeth the epistle,’ because the gos¬ 
pel has no end.” 
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Thus, in the material which comes to be collected together as the 
canonical New Testament, reflection on Christ is an exegetical en¬ 
terprise. But, it is very important to note that it is Christ who is 
being explained through the medium of Scripture, not Scripture 
itself that is being exegeted:*® the object is not to understand the 
“original meaning” of an ancient text, as in modern historical- 
critical scholarship, but to understand Christ himself, who, by 
being explained “according to the Scriptures” becomes the sole 
subject of Scripture throughout—^he is the Word of God. Seen in 
this retrospect, reflecting on Scripture in the light of Gods action 
in the crucified and glorified Messiah, Scripture becomes a thesau¬ 
rus or treasury from which are drawn the images and terms used to 
proclaim the Gospel. 

To ensure that the same image of Christ is preserved, according 
to the canon and tradition of the Gospel according to Scripture, 
the fathers, faced with various distortions, reflected further on the 
hypothesis of Scripture, the canon of truth. This resulted, of 
course, in an increasingly abstract theological discussion, which 
paid ever greater attention to particularly important or disputed 
passages of Scripture, cited in the manner of proof-texts, for the 
concern was not to exegete Scripture itself, but to clarify its hypoth¬ 
esis and the canon by which it speaks of Jesus Christ. But the point 
of such on-going reflection is not to describe ultimate structures of 
“reality,” to elaborate a fundamental ontology, whether of “Being” 
or “communion” (or both), which then tends to function as if it 
constitutes the content of the revelation itself. Rather, the aim of 
such theological reflection was to articulate as precisely as possible, 
in the face of perceived aberrations, the canon of truth, so as to pre¬ 
serve the undistorted image of Christ, constantly returning, as 
St Polycarp urged his readers, to “the Word delivered in the begin- 

* ”19 

ning. 


18 Note especially the comments of James Barr, The Garden of Eden and the Hope of 
Immortality (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1993), 89. 

19 Polycarp, Letter to the PhilippianSy 7.2. 
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Passion and ^'Incarnation* 

Viewing theological reflection as responding to Passion in this way, 
is a much more satisfactory perspective, not only for studying par¬ 
ticular fathers—examining how they respond to the Gospel in the 
context in which they lived, rather than as anticipations of the 
major conciliar definitions yet to come—but also for understand¬ 
ing the dogmas resulting from the various controversies. The im¬ 
plications of this change in perspective for Trinitarian theology 
were briefly explored above. The Paschal perspective also consider¬ 
ably illumines what is involved in what is referred to, in shorthand, 
as “the Incarnation.” 

The presentation of Christ by the apostles and evangelists 
“according to Scripture,” that is, with the terms and images con¬ 
tained in the thesaurus of Scripture, in turn establishes types and 
prophecies of Christ in Scripture, so making the crucified and 
exalted Jesus Christ the subject throughout Scripture—^he is “the 
same today, yesterday and forever” (Heb 13:8). And it is this Jesus 
Christ, present throughout the Law, the Psalms and the Prophets, 
who is revealed by the cross. Irenaeus explains this mystery through 
the imagery given by Christ in Matthew 13, in a lengthy passage 
which deserves to be quoted in full: 

If anyone, therefore, reads the Scriptures this way, he will find 
in them the Word concerning Christ and a foreshadowing of 
the new calling. For Christ is the “treasure which was hidden 
in the field” [Mt 13:44], that is, in this world—for “the field 
is the world” [Mt 13:38]—[a treasure] hidden in the Scrip¬ 
tures, for he was indicated by means of types and parables 
which could not be understood by men prior to the consum¬ 
mation of those things which had been predicted, that is, the 
advent of the Lord. And therefore it was said to Daniel the 
prophet, “Shut up the words and seal the book until the time 
of the consummation, until many learn and knowledge 
abounds. For when the dispersion shall be accomplished they 
shall know all these things” [Dan 12:4,7]. And Jeremiah also 
says, “In the last days they shall understand these things” 

[Jer 23:20]. For every prophecy, before its fulfillment, is 
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nothing but an enigma and ambiguity to men; but when the 
time has arrived and the prediction has come to pass then it 
has an exact exposition And for this reason, 

when at this present time the Law is read by the Jews, it is like 
a myth, for they do not possess the explanation (ifTjyrjais) 
of all things which pertain to the human advent of the Son of 
God; but when it is read by Christians, it is a treasure, hid in a 
field but brought to light by the cross of Christ, and explained, 
both enriching the understanding of men and showing forth 
the wisdom of God and making known his dispensations with 
regard to man and prefiguring the kingdom of Christ and 
preaching in anticipation the good news of the inheritance of 
the holy Jerusalem and proclaiming beforehand that the man 
who loves God shall advance so far as even to see God and hear 
his Word and be glorified from hearing his speech to such an 
extent that others will not be able to behold his glorious coun¬ 
tenance [cf. 2 Cor 3:7], as was said by Daniel, “Those who un¬ 
derstand shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and 
many of the righteous as the stars for ever and ever” 

[Dan 12:3]. In this manner, then, I have shown it to be, if any¬ 
one read the Scriptures. {AH4.26A) 

The image given by Christ, of treasure hidden in the field, or the 
world, is used by Irenaeus to refer to Christ himself: prior to the 
cross, Christ is hidden as a treasure in Scripture. Christ is hidden in 
Scripture in prophecies and types, in the words and events of the 
patriarchs and prophets, which prefigure what was to happen in 
and through Christ in his human advent as preached by the apos¬ 
tles. However, they are only prophecies and types; what they indi¬ 
cate is not yet known. And so, for those who read Scripture without 
the explanation of what it is that they foreshadow, the Word they 
contain and the Gospel they anticipate. Scripture remains only 
myths and fables. It is through the cross, the Passion of Christ, that 
light is shed on these writings, revealing what they in fact mean and 
how they announce the Word of God. The crucified and exalted 
Jesus Christ was present prior to the Passion as the veiled content of 
Scripture, the Word of God hidden in the words of Scripture, 
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being revealed through the cross, in the kerygma, the proclamation 
of the Gospel. 

So, for Irenaeus the revelation of the Word of God does not 
occur simply with the birth of Jesus from Mary; rather the revela¬ 
tion occurs in an interpretative context—“if anyone reads the 
Scriptures in this way” they will encounter the Word, Jesus Christ, 
as he is revealed by the cross. Many people saw Jesus during his life, 
and his death on the cross, but not all understood who he is; to un¬ 
derstand this requires reflection and an interpretative engagement 
with the Scriptures. But Irenaeus also goes one step further, in a tre¬ 
mendously dynamic manner: if anyone reads Scripture in this way, 
focusing on Christ and understanding him by engaging with the 
Scriptures as illuminated by the cross, they are, in turn, themselves 
interpreted, as it were, by the Word of God, in such a manner that 
they also become transfigured to such a point that others will not 
be able to behold their glorious countenance. Concerning them¬ 
selves with Christ, in this engagement with Scripture seen through 
the cross, they put on Christ s own identity. 

Irenaeus further unpacks the mystery of the Scriptures being 
opened by the cross, by combining John 1:14 with the apocalyptic 
imagery of the book of Revelation, when he points out that, as 
Christ has been given all things by his Father (Mt 11:27), Christ 
alone, as the judge of the living and the dead, has the key of David, 
and so he alone opens and shuts (Rev 3:7). Using the imagery of 
Revelation 5, Irenaeus continues: 

“No one, either in heaven or on earth, or under the earth, was 
able to open the book” of the Father, “nor to look into it,” 
with the exception of “the Lamb who was slain and who re¬ 
deemed us with his own blood,” receiving from the same 
God, who made all things by the Word and adorned them by 
[his] Wisdom, power over all things when “the Word became 
flesh” Qn 1:14]. 4.20.2) 

Only the slain Lamb has received all power, wealth, wisdom and 
might (Rev 5:12), and so he alone is able to open the book, and 
this, Irenaeus specifies, is the book of the Father. The revelation of 
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the content, the Word, of the paternal book by the slain Lamb, is 
associated by Irenaeus, with the Word becoming flesh, for it is the 
enfleshed, revealed. Word who alone makes known or exegetes 
{efriyrjaaro) the Father, as the Prologue of John concludes 
(Jn 1:18). Just as the Gospel alone unlocks the treasures of Scrip¬ 
ture, so also it is only in the Son, as preached in the Gospel, that the 
invisible and immeasurable God becomes visible and comprehen¬ 
sible, as Irenaeus repeatedly insists. It is in the Gospel, proclaiming 
the crucified and exalted Christ through Scripture, that we en¬ 
counter the Incarnate Word. 

The central and determinative significance of the Passion for 
the revelation of the Word, the crucified and exalted Christ 
proclaimed in the matrix of the Law, the Psalms, and the Prophets, is 
clear from other writers. For example, Hippolytus, in his treatise 
On Christ and the Antichrist, explains how the Word became flesh by 
reference to scriptural fabric of the Gospel, spun upon the cross: 

For the Word of God, being fleshless, put on the holy flesh 
from the holy virgin, as a bridegroom a garment, having wo¬ 
ven it for himself in the sufferings of the cross, so that having 
mixed our mortal body with his own power, and having min¬ 
gled the corruptible into the incorruptible, and the weak with 
the strong, he might save perishing man. 

The web-beam, therefore, is the passion of the Lord upon the 
cross, and the warp on it is the power of the Holy Spirit, 
and the woof is the holy flesh woven by the Spirit, 
and the thread is the grace which by the love of Christ binds 
and unites the two in one^ 
and the rods are the Word; 

and the workers are the patriarchs and prophets who weave 
the fair, long, perfect tunic for Christ; 
and the Word passing through these, like the combs (or rods), 
completes through them that which his Father wills.^^ 

The flesh of the Word, received from the Virgin and “woven in the 
sufferings of the cross,” is woven by the patriarchs and prophets, 

20 On Christ and the Antichrist^ 4; see also the extended metaphor in Antichrist^ 59. 
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whose actions and words proclaim the manner in which the Word 
became present and manifest. It is in the preaching of Jesus Christ, 
the proclamation of the one who died on the cross, interpreted and 
understood in the matrix, the womb, of Scripture, that the Word 
receives flesh from the virgin. The virgin in this case, Hippolytus 
later affirms following Revelation 12, is the Church, who will never 
cease “bearing from her heart the Word that is persecuted by the 
unbelieving in the world,” while the male child she bears is Christ, 
God and man, announced by the prophets, “whom the Church 
continually bears as she teaches all nations.”^^ 

As a final example, the connection between the cross and the 
revelation of the Word of God, now specifically referred to as “the 
Incarnation,” is addressed most directly by St Athanasius, in his 
classic work. On the Incarnation. This treatise is usually read, 
anachronistically, as an exposition of how and why the second 
person of the Trinity became man—so that we might become God. 
But to do this overlooks completely Athanasius’ own stated pur¬ 
pose in the opening words of the work: 

Well then, my friend, let us next with pious reverence tell of 
the incarnation of the Word and expound his divine manifes¬ 
tation to us, which the Jews slander and the Greeks mock, but 
which we ourselves adore, so that from the apparent degrada¬ 
tion of the Word you may have ever greater and stronger piety 
towards him. For the more he is mocked by unbelievers, the 
greater witness he provides of his divinity, because what men 
cannot understand as impossible, he shows to be possible, 
and what men mock as unsuitable by his goodness he renders 
suitable, and what men explain away and mock as human by 
his power he shows to be divine, overthrowing the illusion of 
idols by his apparent degradation through the cross, and per¬ 
suading those who mock and do not believe to recognise his 
divinity and power. 

That is, the work which Athanasius calls On the Incarnation (just as 
the previous treatise, to which he here refers. Against the Heather!)y 

21 Antichrist^ 6\:di^ del riKovaa ff iKKXr]ma SiSdaKCi ndi^ra rd iOur}, 

22 On the Incarnation^ 1. 
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is meant as an apology for the cross.^^ The “Incarnation of the 
Word” and his apparent degradation are through the cross, which 
is mocked and slandered by Jews and Greeks; although this very 
mockery and slander, the apparent degradation, in fact, demon¬ 
strates his divinity. Human conceptions of what befits divinity, 
human idols, are overthrown by the “apparent degradation” of the 
Word on the cross—“apparent” because for those who understand 
this properly, that is, “according to the Scriptures,this is nothing 
less than “the divine manifestation to us” of the Word, which 
Athanasius sets himself to expound. In this way, Athanasius shows 
that it is not “irrational” {alogos) to “confess that he who ascended 
the cross is the Word {logos) of God and saviour of the universe.”^^ 
And so Athanasius concludes his treatise On the Incarnation with 
an exhortation to study Scripture, “written by God through men 
versed in theology,” so that we might learn of “his second glorious 
and truly divine manifestation to us,” and so participate in “the 
fruit of his own cross.”^^ 

For all the fathers considered, and examples could be multiplied 
easily, the Incarnation of the Word is not located in the birth of 
Jesus from Mary as a distinct event from the Passion and exaltation. 
In some ways, such a position results from assuming the shorthand 
formulae as “dogmatic facts,” and then conflating John 1:14, 
which does not speak of a birth, with the infancy narratives, which 
do not speak of an incarnation of a heavenly, previously existing 
being. That Jesus was indeed born from Mary—a specific, tempo¬ 
ral, historical event—^was indeed assumed as a given. But, it is es¬ 
sential to note, to describe this event as “the Incarnation of the 
Word” can only be done by reflecting on Christ in the light of the 
cross through the medium of Scripture. When this is done, when 
the Passion, the crucifixion, and exaltation, is taken as the central 

23 For this, see K. Anatolios, Athanasius: The Coherence of His Thought (New York: 
Routledge, 1998), 28-<29, 84. 

24 Note especially the different explanations of the Passion of Christ Athanasius pro¬ 
vides for those “outside” and “inside” the Church, On the Incarnation, 21-26. 

25 Against the Heathen, 1. 

26 On the Incarnation, 56. 
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axis of theological reflection, then, as we saw from Origen earlier, 
this becomes determinative for contemplating the identity of 
Christ, and everything else is understood through this prism and in 
this pattern. Thus, the infancy narratives are not an attempt to pre¬ 
serve accurate historical information regarding the birth of Christ, 
but are, as Raymond Brown has so clearly pointed out, a retelling of 
the basic kerygma in a mode appropriate for the occasion.^^ This 
point is equally evident from iconography, which depicts the 
Christ not in a stable, but wrapped in swaddling clothes and lain in 
a cave, the shape of which mirrors the posture of the virgin, just as 
he was lain in the virgin cave owned by the other Joseph to emerge 
as the exalted Lord. The same point is made even more dramati¬ 
cally in the hymnography for the pre-feast of the Nativity, which 
consciously uses the same imagery and phrases as the material for 
Holy Week, which itself culminates in the Paschal reading of the 
Prologue of John. 

Many other examples from the tradition of the Church could be 
brought in to exemplify the point. For instance, one hymn which is 
particularly interesting when viewed in this perspective is the 
“Only-begotten Son” attributed to Justinian. Although it is easily 
heard (especially in English) in the theological perspective outlined 
earlier, that is, as Trinitarian theology—“Only begotten Son and 
Word of God”—followed by “Incarnation” and Christology— 
“who accepted to become flesh for our salvation”—nevertheless, 
the subject, the addressee, of the whole hymn is in fact “Christ 
God” (given in the vocative), who is positioned between being cru¬ 
cified and trampling down death by death {aTavpcoOeis re, 
Xpiari 6 deos, davdT({) dduaTOi> Trarijaas), culminating in the 
acknowledgement that he is one of the Trinity and to be glorified 
with the Father and the Spirit. Rather than being read as a chrono¬ 
logical narrative, which would ultimately temporalize God, the 
whole hymn is a reflection on the crucified and exalted Christ: it is 
confessional, rather than mythological. The same point is equally 


27 Cf. R. E. Brown, The Birth of the Messiah (New York: Doubleday, 1993) and, more 
briefly. An Adult Christ at Christmas (Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 1988). 
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evident, though often overlooked, in the creeds and dogmatic defi¬ 
nitions of the Councils. For instance, the Chalcedonian definition 
specifies that it is one and the same Jesus Christ who is both God 
and man, one hypostasis in two natures, and that it is he who is 
Lord, God, Son and Logos—in other words, “logos” is a title of 
Jesus Christ, rather than being the name of the eternal second 
person of the Trinity who “subsequently” (as if God is subject to 
time) becomes the man Jesus Christ. It is one and the same Jesus 
Christ, as St Cyril of Alexandria affirms so emphatically, who is 
from the Father as the Word of God and from the line of David as 
man—two births but one and the same subject, Jesus Christ.^® 
Theological talk of “Incarnation” thus operates at an interpreta¬ 
tive level, based on the paschal faith—it is the Crucified One who 
is the Incarnate Word. But one must also go further, as already indi¬ 
cated by Irenaeus and Hippolytus. If it is from the perspective of 
the cross that we speak of the Word becoming flesh, fashioning a 
body from the virgin to be the temple in which he dwells, as 
Athanasius puts it, then this body cannot be separated from the 
bodies of Christians in whom the Word now dwells. So, in 
Athanasius’ work On the Incarnation^ there is very little about Jesus’ 
actual birth or his life before the Passion: the treatise is mainly con¬ 
cerned with what the Word has worked through the body, by dying 
in the body and so granting his disciples life in his body, and conse¬ 
quently the bulk of Athanasius’ demonstration of the divinity of 
Christ argues from the divine works the Word effects in Christians 
now. The various levels in all of this reflection are summed up con¬ 
cisely in the second century Letter to Diognetus: “He was from the 
beginning, appeared new yet was found to be old, and is ever new 
[or “young”] being born in the hearts of the saints.”^^ 


28 That Christ is One (740A): “We say that one and the same Jesus Christ is from God 
the Father as God the Word and also of the line of godly David according to the 
flesh.” 

29 Epistle to Diognetusy 11.4: ovto^ 6 an dpxrj^f 6 Kaii/dg Kai naXaidg 

evpeOei^ Kai nduTore iu dylcji^ KapSias" 
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“Christology” and the “Schools” of Alexandria and Antioch 

It is also worth noting briefly how seeing theological reflection as 
primarily reflection upon the Passion results in a very diflFerent pic¬ 
ture not only in the way that we construe Christian doctrine, but 
also with regard to the “schools” of theology that are often postu¬ 
lated in modern textbooks. Focusing on Incarnation as “birth” re¬ 
sults in a very distorted picture of Christology, one which tends to 
concern itself with enumerating the “parts” of Jesus Christ, taking 
him as Word and flesh (supposedly “Alexandrian”) or as Word and 
man (where “man” is taken as flesh together with soul— suppos¬ 
edly “Antiochene”)—as if “the Word” could be reckoned as a “part” 
of a composite entity!^® Such enquiries have tended to dominate 
patristic studies in the twentieth century, with their postulated 
schools of Alexandrian and Antiochene Christology. The under¬ 
standing of Christ here has become totally separated from the Pas¬ 
sion, even though Athanasius specifies that this is the very locus of 
reflection on the “Incarnation.” However, this identification of 
Jesus Christ with the Word of God made through the cross is some¬ 
thing maintained by theologians who fall either side of the opposi¬ 
tion set up in modern scholarship between “Alexandria” and 
“Antioch.” 

For instance, Origen, the dominant figure in Alexandria, who 
set the paradigm for much theology thereafter, points out that 
while the various miracles performed by Christ can be passed by in 
silence, “it is necessary to the proclamation of Jesus as Christ that 
he should be proclaimed as crucified.”^* He also employs the imag¬ 
ery of Philippians 2 in a surprising manner to claim that by dying 
on the cross “the goodness of Christ appeared greater and more 
divine and truly in accordance with the image of the Father,” than 
if he had remained “equal to God” and had not become a servant 
for the salvation of the world.^^ It is therefore by the “economy” of 


30 For criticism of the materialistic overtones of such reflection, see K. Anatolios, 
Athanasius^ 79-80; idem, ‘“The Body as Instrument’: A Reevaluation of Athanasius’ 
Logos-Sarx Christology,” Coptic Church Review^ 18 (1997) 78-84. 

31 Commentary on Matthew^ 12.19. 
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the Passion that Christ reveals the Father,^^ It is also by reference to 
Philippians 2—that all knees bow at the name of Jesus—that 
Origen establishes the omnipotence of God and Christ: “it is un¬ 
doubtedly Jesus to whom all things have been subjected, and it is he 
who wields dominion over all things, and all things have been sub¬ 
jected to the Father through him.”^"^ Most directly, Origen states in 
his Commentary on John that “the high exaltation of the Son of Man 
which occurred when he glorified God in his own death consisted 
in the fact that he was no longer any different from the Word, but 
was the same with it.”^^ The identity between Jesus and the Word 
of God turns upon the Passion, for it is as the crucified and risen 
one that he opens up the hidden sense of Scripture, the Word of 
God embodied in the Gospel. This identity hangs upon the cross, 
for the revelation of the Word of God occurs through the saving 
death of Christ as proclaimed in the Gospel. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, on the other hand, representing the 
so-called “Antiochene” tradition, maintains a similar point, 
though with more attention to the Gospel narrative of Christ. 
Christ, he argues, was united with the Word from his very concep¬ 
tion, so that all things he is described as doing are done in reference 
to the Word, the Word which strengthened him for the perfect ful¬ 
fillment of all righteousness, after which he cannot be separated 
from the Word. 

So also the Lord, although at a later stage he had the Word 
working within him and throughout him in a perfect way, so 
as to be inseparable from the Word in his every motion, even 
before this [He, the Lord] had as much as was needed for ac¬ 
complishing in himself the mighty things required. Before 
his crucifixion, because it was needful, he was permitted to 

32 Commentary on John^ 1.231. Cf. Commentary on John, 10.25. In On First Principles, 
1.2.8 the revelation of the Father by the Son s abasement is used to explain how 
Christ is the “express image” of God’s being (cf. Heb 1:3). 

33 Commentary on John, 32.359. 

34 On First Principles, 1.2.10. If the omnipotence of God is expressed in his crucified 
Son, then this results in a very different picture of the “eternal creation” often as¬ 
cribed to Origen. 

35 Commentary on John, 32.325. 
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fulfill by his own purposes a righteousness which was for our 
sake, and even in this undertaking he was urged on by the 
Word, and strengthened for the perfect fulfilment of what 
was fitting, for he had union with the Word straightway from 
the beginning when he was formed in his mothers womb. 

... [Then] after the resurrection and ascension into heaven, 

" - ^when he had shown himself worthy of the union by his own 
vW (having received the union even before this in his very 
fashiomh^hy th^^ood pleasure of the Lord), he also unmis¬ 
takably furnished for ever after the proof of the union, since 
he had nothing to separate alidcutftim off from the working 
of God the Word, but had God the Word accomplishing ev¬ 
erything in him through the Union.^^ 

Again, the total union or coincidence of the Word and Jesus occurs 
only through the Passion. Rather than seeing the various episodes 
of the Gospels as a spectrum resulting from the prism of the cross, 
as Origen tends to do, Theodore pays greater attention to the nar¬ 
rative dimension of the Gospels and so emphasizes that the Passion 
depends upon Christ s fulfillment of righteousness by his own pur- 
posesy an important aspect, the truth of which is developed later by 
St Maximus. 

Recapitulation 

If it is the Crucified One who is the “Incarnate Word,” then the 
“Incarnation” must be understood in a broader context than sim¬ 
ply a divine person becoming flesh. Theological discourse of 
“incarnation” operates in an interpretative dimension. The relat¬ 
ionship between Scripture and Gospel, established by the preach¬ 
ing of the crucified and exalted Christ, which is at the heart of this 
interpretative engagement, is described by Irenaeus with the term 
“recapitulation.” According to Quintilian, recapitulation is the re¬ 
statement of the case or story in brief, bringing together the whole 
argument in one conspectus, so that, even if the details given made 
little impression, the cumulative effect might be more forceful.^^ In 

36 Fragment 3 from the lost work On the Incarnation (Swete, 296-97). 

37 Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria, 6 .1 
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other words, recapitulation provides a r^sum^, which, because 
shorter, is clearer and therefore more effective. So Irenaeus points 
out that when the Word recapitulates all things in himself, “the in¬ 
visible becomes visible, the incomprehensible becomes compre¬ 
hensible, the impassible becomes passible, and the Word becomes 
man” {AH5.16.6) Moreover, Irenaeus adds a little later, when the 
Word becomes flesh in this way, in “the last times,” he provides us 
with a r^sum^: 

We have shown that the Son of God did not then begin to ex¬ 
ist, being with the Father from the beginning; but when he 
became incarnate and was made man, he recapitulated in 
himself the long history of human beings, furnishing us, in 
resume {in compendid), with salvation, so that what we lost in 
Adam—to be according to the image and likeness of God— 
that we might recover in Christ Jesus. {AH3.\S.\) 

The Word becoming flesh, itself an “eschatological” event, the 
parousia “in the last times,” is not, therefore an absolute beginning, 
but a recapitulation, a r^sum^ in clear brevity, of the continual pres¬ 
ence and activity of the same Word, v^ainst Marcion, on the one 
hand, Irenaeus can maintain that there is nothing new in the Gos¬ 
pel, what he is preached as having done, in the Gospel, is what he 
has done in directing the economy from the beginning. What is 
new is that Christ himself, who previously had only been an¬ 
nounced, has arrived—the concise Word, the Gospel, is clearly 
proclaimed. On the other hand, with the eschatological character 
of the Gospel reflecting the divine perfection of Christ, he can also 
maintain, against the Gnostics, that there is nothing more to be 
added to it. Recapitulating this history in himself, Jesus Christ fur¬ 
nishes us with salvation through a r^sum^, which, as an epitome, 
provides the guidelines for the correct reading of the same Word 
throughout the long history written in Scripture. 

The apostolic proclamation of the crucified and exalted Lord, 
the Gospel, is made up of the texture of the Scripture—the Law, 
the Psalms, and the Prophets—no longer proclaimed in the obscu¬ 
rity of types and prophecies, but refracted through the cross, and 
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proclaimed clearly and concisely in a r^sum^. When Irenaeus says 
that the Son becoming flesh recapitulates the long narrative of the 
economy, this is a recapitulation made by God through the apostles 
and their concise word: the same Word of God, obscurely written 
at length in Scripture, is preached concisely and clearly, enfleshed, 
by the apostles in their Gospel proclaiming the human sojourn of 
the Word of God. The unique revelation of God in Jesus Christ, 
the Word become flesh, is located specifically in the apostolic 
preaching of him, the Gospel which refracts Scripture through the 
cross, and in which the Word hidden in Scripture becomes visible 
and comprehensible—becomes flesh. The affirmation that Jesus 
Christ is the Word of God become flesh is thus not based upon a 
historicizing conflation of John 1:14 with the infancy narratives, 
which would effectively turn theology into mythology. Rather, the 
confession that Jesus Christ is the Word of God is based in the liter¬ 
ary dynamics of this relationship between Scripture and the 
Gospel, a relationship which turns specifically upon the axis of the 
Paschal faith, the lordship of the crucified and exalted Christ, as 
proclaimed by the apostles “according to the Scriptures,” and as 
continually reflected on thereafter by those who followed in their 
tradition. In this way, the confession that Christ is the Word of 
God directs our own attention back to Scripture, to reflect yet fur¬ 
ther on the identity of Christ, and this is an engagement to which 
all Christians are called, so coming to understand themselves in the 
light of Christ and eventually to come to the fullness of his stature 
(Eph 4:13). To overlook this dimension in which such theological 
affirmations take flesh, are embodied, in preference for the already 
familiar shorthand formulae and the theological edifices built from 
them, turns theology from confession to a mixture of metaphysics 
and mythology, and bypasses the perennial challenge of Christs 
question “Who do you say I am?” (Mt 16:15). 
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The Ancient of Days 

Patristic and modern views of Daniel 7:9-14 

Wilfred Sophrony Royer 

The seventh chapter of the Old Testament book of Daniel presents 
us with the image of a mysterious figure which it calls the Ancient of 
Days (d naXaiog fniepQiTj, a white-haired man sitting on a fiery 
throne (or chariot), surrounded by his heavenly court, as divine 
judge who hands over to the one like a son of man (the messianic 
king) an everlasting dominion. It is clear that this Ancient One is 
God; yet Christian interpreters have differed over whether the An¬ 
cient of Days is to be identified with God the Father or with Christ. 
Some readers might be tempted to ask: “does it really matter?” To 
this query let me reply that the identity of the Ancient of Days is, to 
those of the Byzantine Christian tradition, a vitally important 
issue. Many Orthodox churches, and Greek Catholic churches as 
well, have a rather popular icon of the Trinity (usually placed in 
top-center panel of the iconostasis) that images the persons of the 
Trinity as a white-haired old man (the Father), Jesus Christ (the 
Son, usually bearing the Cross), and a hovering white dove (the 
Holy Spirit). The very basis for this icon, which may be found in 
many private homes as well, has been the common assumption 
that the Ancient of Days is an image of God the Father. 

In recent decades the very existence of this particular icon has 
been a subject of considerable controversy, as some traditionalists 
allege that it is a western importation that has no place in the Or¬ 
thodox tradition because the Seventh Ecumenical Council de¬ 
clared that no images of God the Father were permitted (a ruling 
that was confirmed by the Second Council of Moscow in 1666- 
1667).^ While there has been a recent resurgence of Andrei 

1 For example^ the position taken in Stephen Bigham, The Image of God the Father 
(Torrance, CA: Oakwood Publications, 1995). This article is not intended as a re- 
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Rublev s icon of the Trinity, which takes its inspiration from the ap¬ 
pearance of the three angels to Abraham at the Oak of Mamre 
(Genesis 18), consequently depicting the three persons of the Trin¬ 
ity identically (that is, without personal diflFerentiation), neverthe¬ 
less many people are still more accustomed to the icon depicting 
God the Father as the Ancient of Days. So the identity of the An¬ 
cient of Days is linked with the propriety of a very popular icon of 
the Trinity, and therefore with bow many Orthodox envision the 
Trinity. Thus, what is at stake in this issue is the Orthodox Catholic 
conception of God! 

This article^ intends to examine the testimony of the Church Fa¬ 
thers, the opinion of mainstream modern biblical scholarship, and 
my own previous su^estions about the identity of the Ancient of 
Days in order to arrive at some conclusions about the iconographic 
and theological implications of this topic. 

Patristic Views of the Ancient of Days 

It might come as a surprise to many Orthodox, but even the 
Church Fathers were in disagreement over the identity of the 


buttal of Fr Bigham’s book; rather, it is intended as a fairly neutral presentation of 
both sides of the issue that should hopefully stimulate discussion (although I must 
admit that my own opinion on the matter is close to that of I.N. Bogoslovsky). 
Moreover, Fr Bigham’s book contains a wealth of translations of numerous patristic 
and conciliar texts which, for reasons of this article’s length, I cannot possibly cite 
(and would thus be unable to refute Bigham’s book point for point). Instead, I have 
selected a sufficient representation of sources to clearly delineate the various view¬ 
points that may be taken, so that the reader may arrive at his own judgment. 

2 I must acknowledge some dependence on the unpublished dissertation of Gretchen 
Kreahling McKay, Imaging the Divine: A Study of the Representations of the Ancient of 
Days in Byzantine Manuscripts (Charlottesville, VA: University of Virginia, 1997). 
Dr McKay’s dissertation compiled the exegetical passages from the Church Fathers 
that appear in the first section of this article, which was tremendously helpful to my 
work in preparing this article.This article is not intended as a digest of Dr McKay’s 
dissertation, or of her recent article “The Eastern Christian Exegetical Tradition in 
Daniel’s Vision of the Ancient of Days” in Journal of Early Christian Studies (1999) 
7:1, as my conclusions are somewhat less cautious than Dr McKay’s and the scope of 
this article exceeds that of Dr McKay’s. Readers having an interest in this topic 
might wish to consult the above mentioned article and dissertation (available from 
University Microfilms International in Ann Arbor, MI). 
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Ancient of Days—some thought that the Ancient of Days was in¬ 
deed God the Father, others were inclined to identify him with the 
Divine Christ. The most common argument oflFered by those who 
thought that the Ancient of Days must be God the Father is the fact 
that in Daniel 7:13-14 the Ancient of Days gives dominion to the 
Son of Man (the latter unquestionably being Christ), and must 
therefore be someone other than the Son of Man. Indeed, he must 
be in some sense even superior to the Son of Man in order to bestow 
power upon him. 

One of the earliest patristic commentators on the Book of 
Daniel, Hippolytus (ca. 170-236) writes that the Ancient of Days 
“is, for Daniel, nothing more than the Lord, God and Master of 
All, the Father of Christ himself.”^ Hippolytus then adds that the 
meaning of the name “Ancient of Days” refers to God as the very 
creator of time, the one who makes the days old, but is himself un¬ 
affected by the passage of time. Eusebius of Caesarea (ca. 260-ca. 
340) cites, among several scriptural quotations, the text of Daniel 
7:9-14 in an effort to refute Marcellus of Ancyras heretical opinion 
that the kingdom of Christ would come to an end, after which 
Christ would be reabsorbed into the Father.^ Eusebius interprets the 
text as stating that the Son of Man receives the kingdom from his 
Father, thus taking the opportunity to label Marcellus’ tendency of 
stressing the oneness of God as Sabellianism.^ For Eusebius, the 


3 Hippolytus, Fragmenta in DanieUm (PG 10:684); critical edition in G.N. 

Bonwetsch, Hippolytus Werke, vol. I: Dif Kommentaire zu Daniel and zum 

Hohenliede (Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, 1897), 212. The text found 
in J.P. Migne’s Patrologm Graeca is based on a pre-criticai edition that mistakenly 
omitted the important word nari^p ("Father”) from Hippolytus’ statement. 

4 Eusebius of Caesarea, De ecclesiastica theobgia 3.17; critical edition by Erich 

Klostermann, Eusebius Werke^ vol I: Die Kommentaire zu Daniel und zum 

Hohenliede (Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1897), 212. The text found 
in J.P. Migne’s Patrobgia Graeca is based on a pre-critical edition that mistakenly 
omitted the word nari^p (“Father”) from Hipp>olytus’ statement. 

5 Sabellianism was an ancient trinitarian heresy of the third century, which held that 
the three divine persons of the Trinity are merely the modes by which God, who is 
only one subject, manages his external relations with the world. Sabcllius was ex¬ 
communicated during the pontificate of Pope Calixtus (217-22). 
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Ancient of Days and the Son of Man are two distinct hypostases 
(Greek, “persons”) rather than one hypostasis under two separate 
names, hence disagreeing with Marcellus’ position. As Eusebius ex¬ 
plicitly identifies the Son of Man with Christ, then for him the 
Ancient of Days must be identified with the Father. Like Eusebius, 
St Cyril of Jerusalem (ca. 315—37) also explicitly uses Daniel’s 
vision of the Ancient of Days for the purpose of refuting Marcellus 
of v^ncyra. In a catechetical lecture on the liturgy, he explains that 
the Ancient of Days offers an everlasting kingdom to the Son (the 
context of his discussion is the clause of the Creed “and He shall 
come in glory to judge the quick and the dead; of whose kingdom 
there shall be no end”). As proof, he notes that the Son of Man ap¬ 
proaches the Ancient of Days, specifically identifying the Ancient 
of Days with God the Father.® As he regards this whole scene as a 
prefiguration of the final judgment, his intent here is to maintain 
that the Father and the Son are separate persons at the final judg¬ 
ment (i.e., the Father “sits,” while the Son “approaches”). 

John Chrysostom (347-407) offers lengthy consideration to the 
seventh chapter of Daniel in no less than three separate works. In 
his work titled On the Incomprehensible Nature of God^ he men¬ 
tions the Ancient of Days in Daniel 7:9-14 in the context of a more 
general discussion on theophanic visions. For John Chrysostom, 
any theophany is an act of divine condescension, and not a revela¬ 
tion of the very essence of God. Thus, God assumes forms alien to 
his pure essence (in this case, that of a white-haired man) in order 
to reveal himself to those otherwise incapable of comprehending 
Him. In the specific mention of Daniel 7:9—14, John Chrysostom 
stresses the equality of the two figures, the Ancient of Days and the 
Son of Man; but his comments here are juxtaposed to those made 
about the Son’s place at the Father’s right hand. Therefore, using 


6 Cyril of Jerusalem, CauchesesXVilluminandorum (PG 33:869-916), especially PG 
33:904. 

7 John Chrysostom, De incomprehcnsibiliXIi English translation by Paul W. Harkins, 
On the Incomprehensible Nature of God (Washington, DC: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1984), 270-285. 
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the Daniel text to show the equal honor and glory of both the 
Father and the Son, John Chrysostom clearly regards the text as re¬ 
vealing a relationship, based on equality, between the first two per¬ 
sons of the Trinity. Hence, the two figures must be separate per¬ 
sons, with the Ancient of Days being identified with God the 
Father. In his Homilies on the Gospel ofjohn^ John Chrysostom re¬ 
turns to this issue in his analysis of John 1:18 “no one has seen God 
at any time; the Only-Begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the 
Father, He has declared Him.” Once again, he cites the Ancient of 
Days in Daniel as being an example of the condescension of God, 
and not a vision of Gods essence; it is simply an instance of God 
condescending to reveal himself in a visible form. While he does 
not make an explicit identification of the Ancient of Days with 
God the Father in this work, nevertheless the context is once again 
that of the equal relationship between the Father and the Son. In 
particular, it is the Son who declares or shows the otherwise ineffa¬ 
ble Father, thus it must be assumed that John Chrysostoms cita¬ 
tion of Daniel 7:9-14 interprets the two figures as distinct persons, 
with the Ancient of Days being God the Father. Lastly, in his Com¬ 
mentary on Daniel,^ John Chyrsostom interprets the vision of the 
Ancient of Days within the context of final judgment, saying that 
the meaning of the name “Ancient of Days” is that of one who is 
eternal. He then continues with an analysis of the relationship be¬ 
tween the Ancient of Days and the Son of Man, whereby the An¬ 
cient of Days presents to the Son of Man what he, the Son of Man, 
already has—dominion, honor, and the power of judgment. Once 
again, John Chrysostom’s concern here is with the coequality of the 
Father and the Son, underlined by the fact that he says that this is 
the only vision in which the Father and the Son were seen “face to 
face,” as coequal divine persons. This interpretation can only pro¬ 
ceed from the assumption that the Ancient of Days is the Father, 
with the Son of Man being both coequal with and distinct from the 
Father. 


8 John Chrysostom, In Johannem 15 (PG 59:97-102). 

9 John Chrysostom, In Danielem (PG 56:231-233). 
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Unquestionably one of the most accomplished biblical exegetes 
of the patristic period was Jerome (342-420). In his Commentary 
on Daniel}^ he suggests that Daniel’s Ancient of Days is connected 
to the “One seated on a throne” in Revelation 4. From the follow¬ 
ing fifth chapter of Revelation, in which Christ is identified with 
the Lamb that had been slain, it is clear that the One seated on a 
throne in the preceding chapter must not only be God, but must be 
identified with the Father. According to Jerome, the Ancient of 
Days in Daniel prefigures the One seated on a throne in Revelation, 
and the two figures are one and the same, both visions being of the 
judge of the final days. Although Jerome also speaks about Daniel’s 
Ancient of Days as a prefiguration of Christ’s Transfiguration, in that 
the radiant white light reflects the divine majesty of both figures, it is 
clear in his analysis ofverses 13—14 of Daniel 7, in which the Son of 
Man comes before the Ancient of Days, that Jerome regarded the 
similarities between the Ancient of Days and the Transfigured Christ 
in terms of the coequality between the Father and the Son, which 
then led him to quote Philippians 2:6-8. In other words, like his 
contemporary John Chrysostom, Jerome views the two figures in 
Daniel 7 as indicating the coequal relationship between the Father 
and the Son, illustrated by Christ’s approach to the throne of the 
Ancient of Days, who is the Father. 

The Church Fathers who identified the Ancient of Days with 
Christ generally did so from the exegetical standpoint that all Old 
Testament theophanies were, in fact, manifestations of the pre¬ 
incarnate Christ (or, at very least, prefigurations of Christ). There¬ 
fore, from this exegetical standpoint, the manifestation of God as 
the Ancient of Days must be identified with the divinity of Christ. 
St Cyril of Alexandria (d. 444), in his commentary on the prophecy 
of Daniel, is one of the first to explicitly identify the Ancient of 
Days with Christ. Cyril of Alexandria focused his attention on the 
Greek verb e4)0aaev (“coming unto”), used in the Septuagint ver¬ 
sion of Daniel 7:13 for the Son of Man’s approach unto the Ancient 


10 Jerome, Commentariorum in Danielem 3; English translation by Gleason L. Archer, 
Jerome *s Commentary on Daniel (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book House, 1958), 78. 
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of Days. According to Cyril’s analysis, this verb refers to Christ’s re¬ 
ception of the Father’s glory, which is then stated in the next verse, 
that the Son of Man received glory, honor, and the kingdom. 
While all that this proves is that the two figures are of equal status, 
Cyril nevertheless implies that the Ancient of Days is only the reve¬ 
lation of the Father’s glory, and is not to be considered the Father 
Himself.* ^ Thus, the Father’s glory is given to the Son, who is equal 
to the Father in all things, and Daniel’s whole vision is nothing 
other than a prefiguration of two states of the same Son of God— 
the Ancient of Days manifesting his pre-existent Divinity (the 
glory that He shares with the Father) and the Son of Man manifest¬ 
ing his incarnation (the corporeality that He shares with 
humanity). 

Following the same line of reasoning is St John of Damascus (ca. 
675-749), who Avrites that all theophanic visions in the Old Testa¬ 
ment are prefigurations of what was yet to come. Accordingly, for him 
the Ancient of Days should be understood as a revelation of the Logos, 
the “invisible Son and Word of God,” who was to become truly 
human; it is God’s way of using images and visions to reveal His plan 
of salvation, of the promise of the Incarnation.*^ St Andrew of 
Caesarea (563-613), in his Commentary on the Apocalypse}^ writes: 
“Although he appeared for us recendy, He is shown to be ancient, or 
rather eternal; the symbol of His eternity is the white hair.” The con¬ 
text of this comment is the coming of glory of Christ; therefore, it fol¬ 
lows that Andrew of Caesarea holds that the Ancient of Days must be 
Christ manifested in a form revealing the eternal nature of His divin¬ 
ity. St Germanus of Constantinople (634-733), in his treatise On the 
Divine Liturgy}^ likewise holds that the Ancient of Days is to be iden¬ 
tified with Christ. Specifically, he claimed that there are three succes- 

11 Cyril of Alexandria, In Danielem Prophetam 7.13 (PG 70:1461B). 

12 John of Damascus, De imaginthm oratio\ English translation by David Anderson 
(Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1980), 80. 

13 Andrew of Caesarea, CommentariusinApocalypsinh\2—\6(PQ 106:228D, 517D); 
English translation in George Galavaris, The Illustrations of the Prefaces in Byzantine 
Gospels (Vienna: Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaffen, 1979), 99. 

14 Germanus of Constantinople, Historia ecclesiastica (PG 99:740D-741A). 
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sive s^es of salvation, each represented by a different manifotation of 
Christ. The first is manifested by the Ancient of Days, who represents 
the pre-edstent Christ and eternal Son of God; the second by the in¬ 
carnate Emmanuel, the infant Christ; and the third by the Crucified 
Christ, the adult God-man who was crucified for us. 

As we have seen, some of the Church Fathers tended to identify 
the Ancient of Days with God the Father, while others identified 
both this and all other Old Testament theophanies with Christ as 
part of an overall effort to find the “face of Christ” in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. However, there remain a least a few Church Fathers who re¬ 
frained from identifying the Ancient of Days with any specific 
person of the Trinity, preferring instead to simply state that the An¬ 
cient of Days is God. Among these are Theodoret of Cyrrhus 
(393—446) and Ps-Dionysius (ca. 50()). Theodoret, who was as 
skillful an exegete as St Jerome, wrote a verse by verse commentary 
on Daniel. In that work,*^ he notes that God forms visions of him¬ 
self in whatever way He deems useful. Seizing upon Hosea 12:10, 
Theodoret stresses the fact that God “likened” himself—that the 
very nature of divine revelations is to be understood that God is not 
seen in fact, but only in forms that He himself has chosen. There¬ 
fore, while the Ancient of Days is a revelation of God, it is not God 
“in fact” (that is, not a vision of Gods essence, for God is wholly in¬ 
visible and formless), but only a likeness of a certain aspect of God. 
In this case, “ancientness” simply connotes God’s characteristics of 
eternity, wisdom, and goodness. These characteristics are divine at¬ 
tributes and not personal characteristics; therefore, the Ancient of 
Days must simply be identified with God, and not with a specific 
divine person. 

Ps-Dionysius comments on the Ancient of Days in his treatise 
On the Divine Names}^ God is called Ancient of Days because “He 
is the eternity and time of everything, and because He precedes 
days and eternity and time.” Therefore, the name “Ancient of 


15 Theodoret of Cyrrhus, In DanieUm Cap, VIL9-14 (PG 81:1420-25). 

16 Pseudo-Dionysius, Dedivinis nominibus 10 (PG 3:943-948); English translation 
by Colm Luibheid (Mahwah, NJ: P^ulist Press, 1987), 120-121. 
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Days” refers to God as the Creator of time, as one who exists before 
all ages and is both before and beyond eternity. Rather than being a 
personal designation of one of the three persons of the Trinity, the 
name Ancient of Days is a generic description of Gods nature, 
which is before time and yet is also the cause of time. 

Modem Views of the Ancient ofDays 

Any effort to analyze the portrayal of the Ancient of Days in mod¬ 
ern biblical scholarship is handicapped by the fact that many mod¬ 
ern biblical studies of the Daniel text tend to display far more 
interest in the “one like a son of man” than in the Ancient of 
Days.*^ Despite this acknowledged handicap, it is possible to de¬ 
duce what the mainstream of modern biblical scholarship has to 
say about the Ancient of Days. Most scholars commence with a lin¬ 
guistic analysis of the term “Ancient of Days.” The Book of Daniel, 
in its received version, is a mixed Hebrew and Aramaic text, to 
which has been added apocryphal material that was composed 
in Greek.*® Daniel 2-7 was originally written in Aramaic and later 

17 This is true also of the Church Fathers, whose interest in Daniel 7:9-14 is generally 
christological. One should note that most of the passages cited above were inter¬ 
preted by the Church Fathers according to the theological needs of their day. For ex¬ 
ample, Hippolytus had a definite anti-Sabellian motive, Eusebius of Caesarea and 
Cyril of Jerusalem were mainly interested in countering Marcellus’ opinion, John 
Chrysostom and Jerome in using the coequal relationship between the two figures 
in countering Arianism, Cyril of Alexandria’s interpretation is quite useful to his in¬ 
sistence that Christ’s divinity and humanity are united in only one hypostasis 
(against Nestorius), while John of Damascus, Theodore the Studite, and Germanus 
of Consuntinople were all anti-iconoclast theologians, interested in linking Old 
Testament theophanies with Christ, the only incarnate person of the Trinity. Even 
Ps-Dionysius’ interpretation was likely motivated by the need to "christen” his 
Neoplatonic philosophy. It would thus appear that only Theodoret’s work was free 
of any ulterior theological motive beyond exegesis of scripture. 

18 The Book of Daniel is thought to have been composed in three distinct stages: first 
the apocryphal Greek Daniel, written in the mid-third century BC, then the Ara¬ 
maic Daniel, written at the end of the third century BC, and lastly Hebrew Daniel, 
written during the Maccabean revolt of the second century BC (but before the re- 
dedication of the Temple in 164 BC). See Rainer Albertz, Der Gott des Daniel 
(Stuttgart: SBS 131, 1988), 170fF. The version of Daniel used in the Orthodox 
Church is that of the Septuagint (LXX), which consists of the entire Hebrew/Ara- 
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interwoven into the Hebrew text of Daniel. Thus, the term “Ancient 
of Days” was originally written in Aramaic as ‘attiq yomim. A term 
used only for God, it literally meant “one aged of days.”'^ No sense of 
eternity is implied here, althoi^ it is possible to reply that the Ara¬ 
maic language lacked the precision to distinguish between “agedness” 
and “eternity.”^*^ Literally, the title described God under the form of an 
old man, with the context of the passs^es in Daniel that use it as im¬ 
plying a venerable judge who presides as the books of judgment are 
opened. Moreover, the term may be an Aramaic counterpart to absnm 
(Ugaritic, “father of years”) and was probably intended as an alterna¬ 
tive tide to the more &miliar Hebrew 'el ‘elyon (“God Most High”) 
that is used in Daniel 7'.\^27^^ or possibly even to 'el olam (“God 
Eternal”). In any case, it is clearly and exclusively a divine ride, denot¬ 
ing God’s authority to juc^e the wicked world-kingdoms. 

maic Daniel translated into Greek inclusive of the apocryphal Greek Daniel. This 
could possibly account for those among the Church Fathers who identify the An¬ 
cient of Days with the Son of Man, as the LXK translators rendered 7:13 as “he came 
like a son of man, and like the Ancient of Days was present, and those who were near 
were present with him,” whereas the original Aramaic text clearly distinguishes the 
two figures. Perhaps the LXX translators had in mind Ezekiel 1:26, in which the 
“one like a son of man” sits on “the likeness of a throne.” It may be the entire issue 
being considered in this article is the result of this decision by the LXX translators! 

19 Theological Wordbook of the Old Testament, edited by R. Laird Harris, Gleason L. 
Archer, Bruce K. Waltke (Chicago: Moody Press, 1980), voL 2, 1056. 

20 All of the Church Fathers viewed the term as conveying the quality of eternity; in¬ 
deed, this was one of the principal reasons for which they cited Daniel 7:9-14, as a 
proof text of God’s eternity. Although such an understanding is a Greek philosophi¬ 
cal interpolation that is not directly supported by the actual Aramaic meaning, nev¬ 
ertheless the Church Fathers are quite correct in contending that it does not suggest 
that God ages or that the Ancient of Days portrays God as an “old man” in the sense 
of senescence. Theodoret properly understood the term as conveying the qualities of 
wisdom and venerability, as one “aged in days” would possess. The similar Hebrew 
term of ^el olam likewise does not mean “God Eternal” in the sense of timelessness, 
but rather simply of “long duration.” The usage of *attiq (“ancient”) may have some 
significance, as it is a rare Hebrew term denoting spatial removal (cf. Isa. 28:9), 
which is certainly consistent with the vision of the Ancient of Days as descending 
from the remote heavens as judge of the world. See The International Standard Bible 
Encyclopedia, revised edition, edited by Geoffrey W. Bromiley (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Wm. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1979), vol. 1, 122. 

21 Theological Wordbook of the Old Testament, vol. 1, 42. 
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The Ancient One s agedness conveys the impression of majesty, 
His white hair and robes are indicative of His purity and holiness, 
and the shining fire that proceeds from His throne is a common 
Old Testament symbol of the “brightness” denoting Gods pres¬ 
ence and glory.^^ The term may also have an explicitly anti-pagan 
twist to it; at a time when the rulers of the Hellenistic kingdoms 
routinely proclaimed their own divinity (for example, Seleucid 
King Antiochus IV Epiphanes) and new Graeco-Syrian deities 
were being forced upon the Jews, the Daniel text may have 
deliberately used the term as away of contrasting the “true” God of 
Israel, who is an aged and venerable judge, against the false gods of 
that time, who were “young” or “new” and characterized by impu¬ 
rity and foolishness.^^ Thus, it remains indisputable that the An¬ 
cient of Days is God, the God of Israel who promises deliverance 
and an everlasting kingdom of peace to His chosen people. 
However, the issue of whether the Ancient of Days is to be identi¬ 
fied as anything other than just simply “God” is far more 
complicated. 

I can imagine that some readers might wonder if the present dis¬ 
cussion on the identity of the Ancient of Days is a distinctly Chris¬ 
tian issue that has little, if any, relevance to the context of Judaism 
in the second century BC (when the Book of Daniel is almost uni¬ 
versally presumed to have been written). However, let me reply that 
Hellenistic Judaism was positively replete with the introduction of 
new intermediaries between God and humanity, almost to the 
point of creating other divine persons. Examples of this tendency 
would be the advanced angelology of the period (which the rabbis 

22 C.F. Kiel & F. Dclitzsch, Commentary on the Old Testament: Daniely translated by 
James Martin, reprint (Peabody, MA; Hendriksen Publishers, 1989), 230. Al¬ 
though the work of nineteenth century German scholars, many of the same issues in 
the interpretation of Daniel 7:9—14 that are still debated today were first discussed 
by biblical scholarship in Germany over a century ago. 

23 This is the position taken in Rudolf von Kranichfeld s Das Buch Daniel erklart 
(Berlin, 1868) and F. Hitzig’s Das Buch Daniel erklart (Leipzig, 1850), in a cross-ref¬ 
erence of Dan 7:9 with Deut 32:17 and Jer 23:23. The more conservative C.F. Kiel 
and F. Delitzsch, who deny that there is any such connection, contest this position. 
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later felt compelled to diminish, this being one of the main reasons 
for the exclusion of the Apocrypha from the Jewish canon) and the 
development of the persona of Divine Wisdom as distinguished 
from God Himself. Therefore, the issue of whether the two figures 
of Daniel 7:9-14, the Ancient of Days and the Son of Man, are to 
be considered distinct forms of one selfsame divine hypostasis or 
two separate hypostases (whether both divine, or one divine and the 
other something “less” than God) is legitimate. From the stand¬ 
point of modern exegesis, there seem to be several good reasons for 
considering the Ancient of Days as a distinct hypostasis., and there¬ 
fore identified with God the Father. 

Daniel 7:13—14 speaks of the “one like a son of man” approach¬ 
ing the Ancient of Days and receiving an everlasting kingdom from 
him. As pointed out by Eusebius of Caesarea, this certainly implies 
that the Ancient of Days and the Son of Man are not two distinct 
forms of one hypostasis, for the latter comes unto the former in 
order to receive dominion and power from him. Regardless of the 
position modern exegetes may take with regard to the Son of Man 
(some interpret the Son of Man as an individual human, the Mes¬ 
siah, while others believe that the Son of Man is simply a personifi¬ 
cation of the “saints of the Most High”), they agree that the Ancient 
of Days is not the Son of Man. If the Son of Man is an individual 
human being (that is, the messianic king), then he is not God and 
hence not the Ancient of Days, who certainly is God. If the Son of 
Man is the collective individualization of the “saints of the Most 
High”^^ (of course, assuming that “the saints of the Most High” in 
Daniel 7:18-27 refers to the Jews and not to the angels—^yet an- 


24 This idea, first raised by nineteenth century German scholars, such as F. Hitzig and 
C, von Lengerke, has recently enjoyed a resurgence to the point where it is currently 
the dominant interpretation of the phrase “saints of the Most High.” Indeed, some 
contemporary biblical scholars, such as Rainer Albertz (ibid., 192f.), build a lengthy 
case arguing that Aramaic Daniel was written by pacifist Hasidim on the basis of this 
interpretation. Nevertheless, a minority of mainstream scholars still holds tena¬ 
ciously to the interpretation that it refers to the angels. Both sides are dispassionately 
discussed in Harper*s Bible Commentary^ edited by James L Mays (San Francisco: 
Harper & Row, 1988), 703. 
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other hotly debated issue arising from the Book of Daniel), then 
again he is not God and thus not the Ancient of Days.^^ Indeed, 
some exegetes stress the humanity of the Son of Man as a device de¬ 
liberately contrasting the bestiality of the four kingdoms (i.e., the 
four beasts of Daniel 7:2-8), just as they see the divine holiness of 
the Ancient of Days as contrasting the impurity of the “little horn” 
(Daniel 7:8) and of the “anti-god” (Daniel 11:36-39).^'’ Accord¬ 
ingly, the two figures serve two different literary functions in 
Daniel and therefore should not be confused. 

Other commentators maintain that the Son of Man is an angelic 
messenger come down from heaven, who serves as the guardian of 
the community of saints; although this interpretation has been 
recently falling out of favor, it enjoys greater consistency with 
another important Jewish apocalyptic work, 1 Enoch, in which 
Enoch is taken directly to heaven without dying (cf Genesis 5:24) as 
one who will return at the end time as the Son of Man to establish 
God’s kingdom on earth (1 Enoch 37-71).^^ In this interpretation, 
if the Son of Man is an angelic being, perhaps the titular head of the 
“saints of the Most High,” then there is no possibility for an identifi¬ 
cation of the messianic figure of the Son of Man with the Ancient of 
Days. At most, the Son of Man is a servant of the Ancient of Days 
who is given dominion over the everlasting kingdom; the Ancient of 
Days, therefore, must be identified with Yahweh. 


25 1 wish to remind the reader that at this point I am simply describing the positions of 
modern biblical exegesis, which interprets biblical texts within the historical context 
of their own time (in this case Hellenistic Judaism). I wish to make it clear that my 
own Orthodox faith considers the Son of Man, Jesus Christ, as both truly divine and 
truly human. 

26 C.F. Kiel & F. Delitzsch, 234-37,463-67—although Kiel and Delitzsch maintain 
the “saints of the Most High” arc angels, many contemporary scholars, such as 
Rainer Albertz, maintain otherwise (see note 23). 

27 The First Book of Enoch, preserved only in Ethiopic manuscripts, was an important 
Jewish apocalyptic book which is counted among the Old Testament Pseudepigra- 
pha (although it is include in the Old Testament canon of the Ethiopian Orthodox 
Church). The section from 1 Enoch cited here, known as the “Book of Similitudes,” 
is considecred to be contemporaneius with the Qumran scrolls, and dates from a 
much later time than Aramaic Daniel. 
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A rather intriguing, though highly speculative, theory has been 
developed which highlights the similarity between the two figures 
in Daniels vision with their divine counterparts in Canaanite my¬ 
thology. According to this theory, the distant ancestor of Daniels 
Ancient of Days is the Canaanite high god El; whereas that of the 
Son of Man is the youthful storm-god Baal, who rides on the storm 
clouds. Evidence that can be cited in support of this interpretation 
is that El was the generic Hebrew term for God (more properly, 
'eloah), and that there may have been some interchange of ideas be¬ 
tween the Israelites and the Canaanites in the portrayal of their re¬ 
spective high gods; moreover, if the Son of Man is a preexistent 
heavenly being (as in 1 Enoch 46 and 2 Esdras 11:39-46) who de¬ 
scends fi’om heaven on the clouds ‘(i.e., the clouds being his 
“chariot-throne” in much the same way as the Ancient of Days 
rides on a chariot-throne of fire) in order to assume dominion in 
the world, then the connection with Canaanite mythology about 
Baal would be a reasonable assumption.^® This more mythological 
interpretation of the Daniel text offers some new insight into the 
question of the identity of the Ancient of Days, especially as it con¬ 
cerns trinitarian theology. In Canaanite mythology El and Baal are 
two distinct gods; specifically, El is the father of Baal (indeed, one 
of Els titles was “father of years,” the creator of time that is a coun¬ 
terpart, as noted above, to the title “ancient of days” in Daniel). As 
El was the Canaanite high god, having a role in Canaanite mythol¬ 
ogy comparable to Yahweh as the “Most High God” of Israel, 
clearly this would suggest that the Ancient of Days is God the 
Father. Baal, moreover, has a role as a savior-god in Canaanite my- 


28 To those who might question the extent to which Canaanite mythology would still 
exert any impact on Judaism by the Hellenistic age, one might reply that it is doubt¬ 
ful that we have a case of direct influence. Rather, Canaanite mythological motifs 
would have already been received into Israelite religion before the exilic period, and 
these motifs would have continued to influence later Jewish literature by transmis¬ 
sion from earlier biblical texts. An example might be Ezekiel *s throne chariot vision 
(1:4-28), which is certainly influenced by Canaanite mythological motifs, and 
which bears striking resemblance to the vision of Daniel 7:9-14, possibly being the 
source of literary influence. 
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thology (as conqueror of Yam, the sea serpent representing the cha¬ 
otic forces that threaten human life), who dies and rises again; thus, 
one can easily find a parallel between Baal and the messianic figure 
of Daniel, who descends from heaven in order to subdue the four 
beasts and whose everlasting kingdom will inaugurate resurrected 
life (Daniel 12:2—3). Therefore, it would seem that the Ancient of 
Days is God the Father, while the Son of Man is Christ. 

Readers of Alive in Christ may recall an earlier article of mine 
(“Jesus the Messiah,” in the Winter 1998 issue), in which I pro¬ 
ceeded by cross-referencing the text of Daniel 7:9—14 to other Old 
Testament messianic prophecies, particularly Malachi 4:1-3 and 
Isaiah 9:6-7.1 was working under three assumptions at the time: 
(1) an <2 priori identification of the Ancient of Days as a messianic 
figure; (2) that the “stream of fire” outflowing from His presence, 
as well as the whiteness or brightness of His hair and vesture, was 
analogous to Malachis “sun of righteousness”; and (3) the close 
similarity of Daniel s vision of the Ancient of Days to the Transfig¬ 
ured Christ in the New Testament (cf. Mark 9:2-8, Matthew 
17:1—8, and Luke 9:28-36). Therefore, I concluded. 

It seems as though there are two figures, the God who judges 
and the Messiah who rules. However, there can be no ques¬ 
tion that it is the Messiah who is the “sun of righteousness” 
through whom God judges and rules the earth; this reading is 
consistent with the earlier messianic prophecies of Isaiah. 
Therefore, the only possible resolution is to consider the 
Messiah as both a heavenly human being, the Son of Man, 
and as a divine judge, the Ancient of Days who is the Lord 
God of hosts.^^ 

This, I must concede, was a theological extrapolation from the 
messianic texts that I had assembled, and was not intended as a 
strictly exegetical position, as is made clear by the following sen¬ 
tence: “In a manner similar to the Messiah being understood as 
both king and high priest, so also the Messiah is both God and a 

29 “J^sus the Messiah: the Fulfillment of the Old Covenant” in Alive in Christy vol. 

XIV (1998) no. 3, p. 12. 
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human being—the theanthropic savior-king who establishes and 
rules the Kingdom of God.”^ 

While in this present essay I do not totally retract that conclu¬ 
sion, I believe that I must offer some qualification to the regrettable 
finality with which my earlier statements appear to resound.^' 
Daniel 7:9-14 can be properly interpreted, in cross-reference to 
Malachi 4:1—3, as a vision of two distinct individual figures. The 
Ancient of Days, an alternative term used for the Most High, corre¬ 
sponds to Malachi s Lord of Hosts (i.e., Yahweh), while the Son of 
Man, the heavenly human being, corresponds to Malachi s Sun of 
Righteousness. In both cases, the Lord of Hosts/Ancient of Days acts 
as divine judge while the Sun of Righteousness/Son of Man rises^^ 
up to meet the judge, establishing and upholding everlasting justice 
and righteousness in a kingdom of peace (cf. Isaiah 9:6-7). With this 
interpretation in mind, the Ancient of Days and the Son of Man are 
distinct personae, with the former being identified with the Father 
and the latter with the Son in Christian trinitarian theology. Never¬ 
theless, if one proceeds under the a priori assumption that all Old 
Testament theophanies are prefigurations of Christ, as do St Cyril of 
Alexandria and certain other Church Fathers, then the su^estion I 
made in the earlier article is, in fact, the only possible resolution, espe¬ 
cially if one views the Ancient of Days specifically as a prefiguration 
of the transfigured Christ. My point here is that the identification of 

30 Ibid. 

31 One of my motives in undertaking the writing of this present article is to offer some 
qualification to my statement in the previous article “Jesus the Messiah,” cited in 
note 29 above. 

32 The two Greek versions of Daniel differ on how to understand the preposition 
“with.” The LXX understands it as the one like a son of man descending from 
heaven on the clouds (i.e., surrounded by the clouds), as if he were an angelic figure 
borne down from the heavens on the clouds (or possibly by ministering angels) to 
assume rule of the world. Theodotion’s version translates the phrase as though the 
one like a son of man were coming together Wvih the clouds (i.e., in connection with 
the clouds or on them), as if he were a human being who rides up from the earth as 
the clouds rise from the horizon. Theodotion's translation is probably closer to the 
original Aramaic, and fits nicely with the above-mentioned theory of Canaanite 
mythological influence. 
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the Ancient of Days as a messianic figure (i.e., with Christ), and that 
the Ancient of Days and the Son of Man are merely two forms of one 
hypostasis, is a possible interpretation, though not the only one. If the 
Ancient of Days is seen as a prefiguration of the transfigured Christ, 
then it becomes a necessary interpretation; if, on the other hand, the 
Ancient of Days is regarded simply as “God,” then there arises an¬ 
other (and more probable) possibility for the interpreter—that the 
Ancient of Days is God the Father. 

In conclusion, on the basis of several patristic texts and the over¬ 
whelming consensus of modern biblical criticism. Orthodox biblical 
exegetes may properly identify the Ancient of Days with God the 
Father. On the other hand, on the basis of other patristic texts, and 
through the utilization of theological hermeneutics (the science of ap¬ 
plication of biblical interpretation to present-day faith), there are 
also good grounds for identifying the Ancient of Days with Christ— 
or rather with the preexistent divine Logos. To the reader who might 
at this point be frustrated that I have offered no definitive resolution 
to the question of the identity of the Ancient of Days, let me reply 
that I am deliberately leaving the issue open-ended. 

Iconographic Relevance of the Ancient of Days 

This essay commenced with making specific mention of a popular 
icon of the Trinity that depicts God the Father as the Ancient of 
Days. To this icon, and its validity in the face of church canons for¬ 
bidding depictions of God the Father, I now return. What is at 
stake here is not only the propriety of the “New Testament Trinity” 
icon, but also of the “Paternity” (God the Father enthroned as the 
Lord Sabaoth, with Christ Emmanuel seated on his lap, who in 
turn is holding the white dove that is the Floly Spirit) and “Coro¬ 
nation of the Holy Virgin” (the persons of the “New Testament 
Trinity” placing a crown on the head of the Holy Virgin Mary) 
icons. 

Let us start with the allegation that Canons 4, 5, and 6 of the 
Second Council of Nicaea (AD 787) decreed that the Father ought 
not to be depicted. In my opinion, this is an interpolation, as the 
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canons make no explicit mention of God the Father; rather, they 
merely contain a statement that the Holy Trinity cannot be de¬ 
picted iconographically because of its being invisible and shape¬ 
less.^^ If these canons of the Seventh Ecumenical Council were to 
be stringently enforced, they would not only prohibit the above- 
mentioned icons, but also the “Old Testament” Trinity icon by 
Andrei Rublev! While it is not my intent to engage the reader in a 
lengthy debate on the application of canon law, one can observe 
that until such a time arises that the canon law of the Orthodox 
Church is codified, it is simply impossible to cite individual canons 
in isolation, because many canons have become obsolete and even 
contradict each other. It has always been the practice of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church that canon law is regarded as a “measuring rod” or 
guideline—implemented by the local bishop, in agreement with 
the Holy Synod to which he belongs, in accordance with the 
oikonomia (Greek, literally meaning the rule of the oikos or domes¬ 
tic steward) that is deemed best for the salvation of souls. 

Moreover, the historical context of the Second Coimdl of Nicaea 
must be recognized, in that it was the ecumenical council that put to 
rest the issue of iconoclasm (“icon-destruction”). The iconoclast argu¬ 
ments against the existence of icons was framed by the accusation that 
all religious images were idols forbidden by the second command¬ 
ment of the Decalogue. The Council followed the thought of the anti¬ 
iconoclast theologians, who held that what had been undepictable be¬ 
cause of the invisibility of God was made depictable by virtue of the 
incarnation. One can reasonably presume that the council would not 
have risked undermining the strength of its theological arguments by 
pressing this reasoning all the way to including the ability to depict the 
Holy Trinity, because what was at stake was the propriety of holy icons 
altogether! Nevertheless, the theological argumentation used by the 
council could be extended to icons of the Holy Trinity on the basis of 
John 1:18 “No one has ever seen God; the only Son, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, he has made him known ” [emphasis added]. 


33 Pedalion [in Greek] (Athens, 1957), 320. 
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Centuries later, Chapter 107 of the Stoglav Council (the First 
Council of Moscow, AD 1554) takes up the issue of icons of the 
Holy Trinity: “painters must paint icons according to ancient 
models, as the Greeks painted them, as Andrei Rublev and other re¬ 
nowned painters made them ... painters are in no way to use their 
imagination.” Admittedly, it was the representation of the Holy 
Trinity in the form of three angels that the Stoglav Council had in 
mind; however, there is no mention of a prohibition on depicting 
God the Father, aside from its words against artistic imagination. 
The mention of “ancient models” could provide some sort of 
guideline: one might reasonably argue that “ancient models” might 
not simply refer to earlier icons (which, ironically, would not have 
been considered proper according to the acts of the Second Coun¬ 
cil of Nicaea) but may also include literary depictions of the per¬ 
sons of the Trinity in the Bible, such as the vision of Daniel 7:9—14. 
One should add that despite the invisibility of the Holy Spirit 
(who, like the Father, is non-incarnate), on the basis of New Testa¬ 
ment accounts of Christs baptism, the Holy Spirit has been de¬ 
picted as a dove and this representation was conftrmedhy Canon 5 
of the Second Council of Nicaea (in its admission of the dove 
symbol being painted in baptisteries). So, the invisibility of the 
Father should not preclude representing Him as an “old man” 
when there exist literary descriptions of Him as such in the Old 
Testament (i.e., the Ancient of Days and the Lord of Hosts, cf. the 
visions of the Book of Ezekiel). 

More problematic is Chapter 43 of the Great Council of Moscow 
(the second regional council held in that city in AD 1666-67),^^ 
which explicitly forbids icons of God the Father (and also of the 

34 Acts of the Councils of Moscow of1666-1667 [in Russian] (Moscow, 1893). There 
were other regional church councils of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries that 
dealt with this matter; however, their decisions differed little from that of the coun¬ 
cils cited here. The problem was that the Stoglav Council failed to provide theologi¬ 
cal reasons for its decision. Moreover, some churchmen interpreted its decree as 
pertaining merely to the inscriptions on icons of the Trinity rather than to their ac¬ 
tual figures. Therefore, further conciliar reflection on this issue was necessary, 
which was then given supposedly final resolution by the Great Council of Moscow. 
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Holy Spirit as a dove). Chapter 43, in no uncertain terms, affirms 
that the “Lord of Hosts” is simply the Trinity (and thus cannot be 
used as a basis for the Paternity icon) and that the “Ancient of 
Days” is Christ at the Final Judgment. One might reply, rather le- 
galistically, that this is a decree of a regional council that is not bind¬ 
ing on Orthodox outside of the jurisdiction of the Patriarchate of 
Moscow (which at that time did not even include the Metropolia 
of Kiev). However, let us give serious consideration to this ruling, 
especially considering the fact that it was not enforced even in 
Russia. 

The historical context of the Great Council was the Nikonian 
reforms (liturgical reforms and corrections to liturgical books initi¬ 
ated under Patriarch Nikon), a time of great upheaval in the 
Church of Russia when resistance from those known as the “Old 
Believers” was quite strong. Much of the critique of the “Old Be¬ 
lievers” against the reforms was their contention that they were 
western-inspired, or at very least based on Greek practices cor¬ 
rupted by westernized Greek prelates. Although these claims were 
fairly absurd, nevertheless westernizing influences, originating 
from Kiev, were beginning to infiltrate the Russian Church in the 
seventeenth century. Undeniably the New Testament Trinity icon 
was inspired by Western religious art (although early renditions of 
it still followed Byzantine painting techniques) and, at a time of 
controversy over westernization, it is understandable why the 
Great Council would have issued a decree against forms of iconog¬ 
raphy that were openly western.^^ 

I find it quite ironic that, theologically speaking, the Rublev icon 
of the Trinity (the three “look-alike” angels) is actually more west¬ 
ernized than the New Testament Trinity! What I mean is that 
indistinguishability of the three persons in the Rublev icon fits the 

35 That the subject matter of these icons was an importation from the West is incon¬ 
testable. The earliest examples of iconographic depictions of the Ancient of Days, 
such as that at St Catherine’s Monastery on Mount Sinai, were always figurae of 
Christ Pantocrator and nofof God the Father. It was not until the fifteenth century 
that one finds the Paternity icon in the Christian East, while the "New Testament” 
Trinity was already fairly common in the West by the twelfth century. 
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Western stress on the oneness of God, practically echoing the 
Council of Florence (1438-1439): “in God all is one where there is 
not an opposition of relation.”^^ Because the Rublev icon does not 
depict any personal differentiation in its representation of the Trin¬ 
ity, one might conclude that it attempts to depict the essence of 
God—^which is precisely the rationale against depictions of God 
the Father given by the Great Council. The New Testament Trin¬ 
ity, on the other hand, by clearly distinguishing between each of 
the three persons, is theologically more Eastern—stressing the per¬ 
sonal distinction of the three persons rather than the uniformity of 
the divine essence. I am not suggesting here that one icon is supe¬ 
rior to the other; rather, they are simply different. In other words, 
both icons of the Trinity are worthy .representations of the mystery 
of the Trinity, and one should not be favored to the total exclusion 
of the other. 

Returning to the issue of the suitability of representing the 
Father as an “old man” (that is, as the Ancient of Days), this article 
has amply demonstrated that several Church Fathers viewed the 
Ancient of Days as a vision of God the Father (or at least simply 
God, in which case one could theoretically argue that it could be 
used to represent any of the three persons or even the whole Trinity 
itself—such a hypothesis would still dictate that it would be best 
used to represent the Father, as in Eastern trinitarian theology the 
Father is the monarch, or first principle, of the Trinity). Moreover, 
there are as many good reasons on the basis of modern biblical anal¬ 
ysis of Daniel 7:9—14 for concluding that the Ancient of Days is the 
Father as there is for concluding that He is Christ. In any case, it 
must be clearly stated that iconic representations of God the Father 
as the Ancient of Days or the Lord of Hosts are not literal, but 
rather that they portray theological symbols found in scriptural 
texts which can be employed to symbolically represent the Father, 
who is otherwise invisible and unknown (except, of course, as re¬ 
vealed by Jesus Christ, the fulfillment of the Law and the 

36 H. Denzinger & K. Rahner, Enchiridion symbolorum, definitionum et 
declaratinum de rebus fidei et morum (Rom, 1952), 703. 
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Prophets). I see little reason why it might not be possible, given the 
ambiguity, for the Ancient of Days to represent both God the 
Father and the Christ of the Final Judgment (so long as the respec¬ 
tive theological reasons for each are not confused; that is, as the 
Father in icons of the Trinity, as Christ in icons of the Final 
Judgment). 

Before concluding this article, let me offer some space to other 
defenses of the depictability of God the Father that have been of¬ 
fered by Russian theologians. Some argue that the New Testament 
Trinity and similar icons have become legitimized by custom.^^ 
While such an appeal to custom is not the best possible defense, as 
there may certainly be customs that are quite illegitimate, it does 
have some plausibility on the basis of Ux orandi est lex credendi (“the 
law of prayer is the law of faith”); i.e., that established practice 
offers rules for the faith. Indeed, this argument based on wide¬ 
spread church practice has been decisive in the Russian Church 
even to the present day, and the condemnation of the Great Coun¬ 
cil of Moscow displays an authoritarianism typical of its time, but 
which is incompatible with the present day. I.N. Bogoslovsky set 
forth the argument that although the Ancient of Days is not itself a 
subject for icons, if understood as a representation of God the 
Father it makes possible iconography of Him, perhaps accompa¬ 
nied by a clarifying inscription such as “God the Father in the form 
oftht Ancient of Days”^* [emphasis added]. 

Lastly, there is the serious philosophical justification for the por¬ 
trayal of even the essence of God in the work of Fr Sergius 
Bulgakov. Although the space that I can offer here cannot possibly 
summarize in detail the full extent of Bulgakovs philosophical 
system; nevertheless I can briefly highlight his argumentation as it 


37 For example, Metropolitan Macarius of Moscow, Archbishop Anatolius of 
Mogilev, Fr Sergius Bulgakov, and YA. Lebedev makes recourse to this defense. 

38 I.N. Bogoslovsky, God the Father, First Person of the Trinity, in the Monuments of An¬ 
cient Christian Art [in Russian] (Moscow, 1893), 65. Bogoslovski, on p. 63, writes, 
“the Ancient of Days is unquestionably God the Father.” In his viewpoint, this au¬ 
thorizes anthropomorphic art expressing the truth of the first person of the trinity 
visibly. 
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applies to this particular topic. According to Bulgakov,the possi¬ 
bility of depicting God, even in his essence, is based on the belief 
that the very concept of humanity bears the divine image after 
which it was created. Therefore, the human is a proper image of 
God, with a “heavenly human being,” such as a wise and venerable 
old man, being a proper representation of God. If Bulgakov is cor¬ 
rect in thinking that divinity is depictable, then it stands to reason 
that each person of the Trinity should have a suitable image. 
Bulgakov admits that only the Son, as the only incarnate person of 
the Trinity, can have a direct image, but he continues that in the 
form of an “old man” we find “a human image of the one, personal, 
tri-hypostatic God (Elohim).”^® Nevertheless, he maintains that 
God the Father can be represented personally “under the aspect of 
an old man,” but only in relation to the Son in an icon of the Holy 
Trinity—precisely because he can be represented as “the Father of 
the Son” and first hypostasis of the Trinity. 

Conclusion 

Do these arguments work? The reader can decide for himself, but let 
him consider as well the typical arguments of the detraaors of icons 
portraying God the Father (or, at least, in the form of an old man). 
Most arguments against the depiction of God the Father start with the 
contention that God, who cannot be represented in his divinity, may 
only be portrayed in human form; therefore. He may only be por¬ 
trayed in his incamadon, as the Son of God. Defenders of icons con¬ 
taining God the Father might seize upon this argument by adding that 
it is also possible to portray God the Father on the basis of Old Testa¬ 
ment visions, thus evoking two possible replies from the detractors: 

(1) that God cannot be represented except in the incarnate second 
person of the Trinity (i.e., that the non-incamate and therefore invisi¬ 
ble Father, as contrasted to the incarnate Son, is unrepresentable); and 

(2) that the Old Testament visions that might be cited, such as that of 
the Ancient of Days, are actually prefigurations of Christ. 


39 Sergius Bulgakov, The Icon and Its Veneration [in Russian] (Paris, 1937), 82—83. 

40 Ibid, 138. 
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The first reply, which frequently cites such Church Fathers as 
Pope Gregory II,John of Damascus, and Theodore the Studite, 
relies on the assumption that a depiction of a non-incarnate divine 
person constitutes idolatry, because it attempts to image Divinity 
itself (i.e., that an image of the Father, bearing only the divine 
nature, would thus be an image of Divinity). However, St 
Nicodemus the Hagiorite objects that 

the Father without beginning must be represented as He ap¬ 
peared to the prophet Daniel, that is, as the Ancient of Days. 

And if Pope Gregory ... states that we do not represent the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, he says this so we would not 
represent Him according to His divine nature.*^^ 

What Nicodemus clearly has in mind here are the instructions pro¬ 
vided to painters in the iconographic manuals of his day, in which 
iconographic representations of God the Father are justified on the 
basis of Old Testament “apparitions.” Nicodemus’ position, which 
seems reasonable, was that God, who could not be represented in 
his divinity, nevertheless could be portrayed in human form in ac¬ 
cordance with the Old Testament theophanies. Therefore, the first 
reply can be laid to rest, whereupon the second reply takes up the 
burden of argumentation against representations of God the 
Father. 

Aside from quotations from Church Fathers who identify the 
Ancient of Days with Christ (not a particularly helpful tactic if the 
other side can provide quotations from other Church Fathers to 
the contrary), the second reply often relies on the testimony of li¬ 
turgical texts, invoking the rubric of lex orandi est lex credendi. Li¬ 
turgical texts that may be cited in support of identifying the Old 
Testament theophanies with Christ are: those for the feast of the 
Presentation of the Lord in the Temple and the feasts of Prophets 


41 Pope Gregory II, Letter to Emperor Leo the Isaurian (cited by Nicodemus the 
Hagiorite, who interprets Gregory IPs position as being that “we do not represent 
Him [the Father] according to His divine nature”). 

42 Nicodemus the Hagiorite, commentary notes on the Acts of the Seventh Ecumeni¬ 
cal Council in the Pedalion^ 320. 
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Ezekiel and Daniel. Again, this is not a very helpful tactic if the 
other side can cite the same axiom; arguing that these icons have 
been legitimized by centuries of custom. Furthermore, one might 
ask if the identification of the Old Testament theophanies, includ¬ 
ing the Ancient of Days, with Christ by these liturgical texts is 
simply a case of theological hermeneuticsi I believe that a better ar¬ 
gument in favor of identifying the Ancient of Days with Christ, 
however, might be to consider the Ancient of Days as a representa¬ 
tion of the divine attribute of wisdom.^^ Such a move might then 
provide a connection with the personification of Divine Wisdom 
in Proverbs and the Wisdom of Solomon, which the Church has 
always identified with the preexistent divinity of Christ. 

Two other, somewhat more obscure, arguments have also been 
offered by the detractors. Some have made the claim against the 
New Testament Trinity icon, and other similar icons (i.e., the Pa¬ 
ternity and the Coronation of the Virgin icons), that they are a con¬ 
fused amalgamation of different biblical visions combining an¬ 
thropomorphic (the Father and the Son in human form) and 
zoomorphic (the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove) representa¬ 
tions.'*'^ Lastly, some have speculated that the Paternity icon (the 
oldest of those icons depicting God the Father as the Ancient of 
Days) originated among heretical sects such as the Bulgarian 
Bogomils, the Russian Strigolniki, and the Western Cathari, whose 
subordinationist theologies identified the Father alone as the Most 
High God.'*^ Are these latter two arguments effective? The accusa- 


43 However, among theologians who identify Divine Wisdom with the essence of 
God, rather than with the person of Christ, this argument could be used by those 
who advocate the identification of the Ancient of Days with God the Father (on the 
basis that the first person of the Trinity is the source of divinity). This might explain, 
for example, the position of Fr Sergius Bulgakov in this matter. 

44 This is one position, among many arguing against depictions of God the Father, 
taken by Leonid Ouspensky in The Theology of the Icoriy vol. 2 [translated by An¬ 
thony Gythiel] (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1992), 402fF. Although hostile to icons 
portraying God the Father as an “old man,” Ouspensky’s work offers a comprehen¬ 
sive summary of the positions of both sides. 

45 K. Onasch, “Ketzergeschichtiche Zusammenhange bei der Enstechung des 
anthropomorphen Dreifaltigkeits-Bildes der Byzantinisch-slavischen Orthodoxie,” 
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tion that the New Testament Trinity icon is a confused amalgam¬ 
ation of different elements may have some truth to it, though 
I personally do not believe that this argument proves sufficient to 
deny the icon any theological legitirhacy. The argument alleging he¬ 
retical origins of the Paternity icon is unproved speculation and 
should not be taken seriously (in fact, the sects in question were quite 
iconoclastic). 

Let me conclude this ardcle with some final comments of practical 
reason: the “New Testament Trinity” icon has adorned our churches 
and our homes for centuries; it has been given veneration by millions 
of Orthodox and Catholics alike; it has functioned as the primary 
psychological model of the Trinity for these millions of faithful; and, 
if icons are truly windows into heaven, then it can be thought of as a 
stained-glass window symbolically mediating the image of God the 
Trinity for us. So it might be pastorally best to simply accept that it 
has been legitimized by widespread pious custom and therefore to 
just let it be. 


Byzantinoslavica (Prague, 1970), 231fF. 
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WESTERN RITE ORTHODOXY 
SOME REFLECTIONS ON A LITURGICAL QUESTION 

Gregory Woolfenden 

In his well-known and widely-read book, The Orthodox Churchy 
Timothy Ware (Bishop Kallistos of Diokleia) pointed out that 
there was no reason why traditional western liturgies should not be 
regarded as Orthodox. It has to be said, however, that recent at¬ 
tempts to use western liturgical rites in an Orthodox context have 
not been entirely successful. One area of dispute has been less to do 
with liturgical theology than with church politics. Bishop Kallistos 
mentioned the group led originally by Father Louis \{^nnaert and 
then by Bishop Evgraf (Kovalevsky), UEglise Orthodoxe de France^ 
which has had a troubled history moving from one jurisdiction to 
another, and, at the time of writing, is not under any canonical 
Orthodox jurisdiction. Another group in France, around Fr Denis 
Chambault, which always remained part of the Moscow Patriarch¬ 
ate now seems to have disappeared. Of the two French groups, that 
of Fr Denis used a form of the Roman rite of Mass with some few 
Orthodox revisions devised by a group of scholars who included 
Vladimir Lossky. UEglise Orthodoxe de France used and continues 
to use a form of liturgy based on the ancient Gallican rite and 
which owes a great deal to the ideas of Bishop Evgraf.* 

A perhaps less controversial development has been that of a 
number of western rite parishes in the United States under the ju¬ 
risdiction of the Antiochian Archbishop there. The present writer 
is unaware just how widespread this usage may be, but their 

1 A good survey of this group’s history was written by Fr David F. Abram tsov, entitled 
“A Brief History of Western Orthodoxy in Modern Times.” It appeared first in The 
Word (reference unknown) and then in One ChurchYN (1961) 226-36,295-305 
& 355-65. 
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St Andrew Service Boofd- contains rites for western rite celebrations 
of the liturgy according to a form based on the Roman rite, and also 
an Anglican/Episcopalian one. In what follows, we shall examine 
the rites of L’Eglise Orthodoxe de France and from the St Andrew 
Service Book {SASB), to try and ascertain what they may tell us 
about the liturgical viability of western rite Orthodoxy. We shall 
also compare these rites with an interesting suggestion made by an 
independent scholar. Because they are relatively unknown in the 
English-speaking world, rather more space will be devoted to the 
Galilean derived rites. 

La Divine Liturgie seUm Saint Germain de Paris 

The ancient Galilean liturgy is nowhere preserved in full. The only 
document that gives anything like an overall picture of the rite s 
shape is an early-ninth-century commentary from the region of 
Tours which was once attributed to Saint Germanus of Paris. The 
dating established by the modern editor indicates that we have 
some sort of description from the very last years of this ritual tradi¬ 
tion before complete abolition.^ It will be instructive to place side 
by side outlines of this rite, supplemented with what can be 
gleaned from the few surviving liturgical texts,^ and that published 
by L’Eglise Orthodoxe de France (hereafter EOF). 


Expositio Antiquae 

La Divine Liturgjie 

1 Preparation and Enarxis 


Preparation of clergy and Vesting 


Prothesis 

Antiphona ad Praelegendum 

Praelegendum (Introit) 

(with silent prayers of entry) | 


2 Englewood, NJ: Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese, 1996, 

3 Paris: Egiise Orthodoxe de France, 1995, 

4 E,C. Ratcliff (ed), Expositio Antiqme Liturgme Gallicanae (London; Henry 
Bradshaw Society, 1971). 

5 See Archdale A. King, Liturgies of the Past (London: Longmans, 1959), 119fF, 
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Deacon calls for silence 

Deacon calls for silence 

“Dominus sit semper vobiscum” 

“The Lord be always with you” 

1 Trisagion & Kyrie eleison 

Trisagion & Incensation & Kyrie 

Canticle of 2^charia {Benedicttis) 

Benedicttis, Beatitudes, or Great 
Doxology 

Collect post prophetiam 

Collect of day 

Readings 

Prophetic Reading or Life of Saint 

OT or Saint’s life 1 


Gradual | 

Apostle 

Apostle 

Song of 3 children {Benedicite) 

Benedicite (Festal) and silent prayer 


Alleluia (or Tract in Lent) 

Chant of Holy, Holy, Holy 

Chant of Holy, Holy Holy 

Gospel procession (with 7 lights) 

Blessing of deacon & Procession 

Gospel 

Gospel 

Sanctus post Evangelium 

Holy, Holy after Gospel 

Homily 

Homily 

The Prayer of Intercession & 

Collect 

Litany and Collect 

Dismissal of Catechumens & 
others 


“Observate ad ostium” 

“Fermez les portes” (close the altar 
gates) 

1 Liturgy of the Faithful 

1 

Creed (not on feria) with incensing 


Rite of pardon 

Sonum chant 

Sonum (& None among those...) 

Praise chant & Alleluia {Laitdes) 

Laudes (& Noble Joseph etc.), 
blessing 
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Hand washing and Offertory 
collect 

Diptychs 

Diptychs 

Post Nomina 

Post Nomina 

Kiss of peace 

Kiss of peace 

Collect of Kiss of Peace 

Collect of Kiss of Peace 

1 ANAPHORA 

Dialogue 

Dialogue 

1 Contestatio/Immolatio 

Immolatio 

1 Sanctus 

Sanctus 

Post Sanctus 

Vere Sanctus 

Institution 

Institution 

Post Seer eta 

Anamnesis & Offering 


Epiklesis with triple Amen 


Post-Epiklesis 


Blessing of the elements dc 

Doxology 

Fraction 

Fraction with silent prayer 

Lord's Prayer (with prayers before 
& after) 

Lord’s Prayer 


Collect of Lord’s Prayer 


Elevation of the gifts 


Sancta Sanctis 


Commixture 

Blessing 

Blessing 


General Absolution 


“I believe and I confess...” 

1 

Communion of the Clergy & 1 

Psalm 33 || 
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Communion and Trecanum, Ps 33? 

“Behold the Umb of God...”— 
Communion 


“We have seen the true light.. 
and other chants 

Bidding and Collect of 

Thanksgiving 

Post-Communion & Thanksgiving 

Dismissal 

Dismissal Rite 

Blessed bread 

Distribution of pain benit 


Celebrant’s thanks, including Last 
Gospel 


It will be readily apparent that some quite considerable expan¬ 
sion has taken place in order to produce the rite at present in use. 
The general shape of the rite is there, and leaving aside the not in¬ 
considerable problem that we have no real idea what form the 
music took, there does seem to be an attempt to faithfully revive an 
ancient liturgical tradition. On the other hand there has been a 
great deal of filling out with material from other sources, mostly, 
but not entirely, from Byzantine Orthodoxy. Leaving aside the ana¬ 
phora for the moment, we shall briefly examine the origin of these 
texts. 

Preparatory Prayers ^ 

Although so little existed, or was deemed worthy of mention in the 
authentic sources, we find first a form of preparation of the clergy 
said in the sacristy, or at the entrance to the church, or before an 
Icon of the Mother of God. This being basically the prayers at the 
foot of the altar of the pre-1962 Roman rite, complete with Psalm 
AH and the reciprocal “I confess ...,” and even having the rubric 
excluding the psalm at Passiontide and at Requiems. We might re¬ 
call that the psalm was originally to be recited on the way to the 

6 EOF, 1-14. 

7 For reasons that remain unclear, the booklet employs the psalm numbering of the 
Masoretic text and not that of the Septuagint, the bible of the Orthodox church, 
which latter numbering I will follow here. 
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altar when the clergy were already vested, a custom followed in 
many places down to the missal of Pope Pius V.® The penitential 
prayer “I confess ...” seems to first appear in mid-eleventh-century 
Normandy,^ as a replacement for a form of penitential prayer called 
apolo^a that had been popular at this and other points. Such an ap- 
obpia is found in the Bobbin Missal, a Gallo-Roman book of about 
the eighth century, beginning: “Before your eyes, O Lord, the 
faults that we have made, and the wounds that we must bear are less 
than the greater pains we suffer as our sins meritThis rough 
translation of the first words should evoke the flavor of penitence 
typical of the genre, though it is interesting that this one is in the 
first person plural throughout, rather than the singular. It is also 
difficult to see where it fits in liturgically, being inserted between 
two Sunday readings, and a set of Sunday mass texts. 

Vesting prayers first appear in the Carolingian period, but are far 
more varied than the later standard texts, and perhaps Bishop 
Evgraf s eclecticism here is justifiable. The prayer for the amice re¬ 
flects both the one for that vestment in the Roman Missal, and also 
the prayer for the chasuble in the same missal: “Your yoke is easy 
and your burden light: cover me Lord, with the helmet of salva¬ 
tion.” '' On the other hand, the prayer for the alb is clearly derived 
from the Byzantine form. It is difficult to see why the chasuble and 
dalmatic should both be garments of “charit^,” the latter is one of 
righteousness in the Missal. 

The rite of the preparation of gifts that now follows clearly de¬ 
rives from the Byzantine tradition the emphasis on the Lamb of 
God, and some of the formulae are direct borrowings from that 
rite. The order is similar to modern Byzantine Orthodox practice, 

8 J. Jungmann, The Mass of the Roman RitCyVoX, I (New York: Bcnziger, 1950), 290- 
94. 

9 Ibid., 292. 

10 The Bobbio Missal, ed. E.A. Lowe (London: Henry Bradshaw Society, 1919), 147: 
“Ante oculos tuos domine culpas fecemus et plagas quas excepemus conferamus 
minus est quod patemus maius est quod merimur peccati pena. ...” 

11 ‘Ton joug est doux et Ton fardeau i^gcr: couvre-moi. Seigneur, du casque du salut” 
—first half from the prayer for the chasuble and the second from that for the amice. 

12 Op. cit., 7-9. 
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even to cutting the bread in a cube, and using a lance to do so. Un¬ 
fortunately the one really ancient prayer of the Orthodox rite, “O 
God, our God, who did send forth the heavenly bread.. is not 
found here at all. 

That this exercise in pious eclecticism is not the only way to pro¬ 
duce a “Gallican” liturgy, is shown by a less well-known version 
produced by the late Archbishop Alexis (van der Mensbrugge). 
This does not appear to ever have reached publication, but this 
author has been shown a Latin typescript entitled Sacramentarium 
Missale. It is dated at Paris in 1968 and carries the seal of Arch¬ 
bishop Alexis as Bishop of Meudon. A pencil annotation declares 
this to be the second of the authors own examples.*^ 

Archbishop Alexis sees the usefulness of retaining some prepara¬ 
tory prayers, but his prayers at the foot of the altar are much closer 
to the sort of short prayers of confession that seem to have been 
coming into use at the time of the suppression of the Gallican rite. 
However, following modern Byzantine practice, these prayers pre¬ 
cede the vesting rather than follow it. The vesting prayers provide 
only for cuffs, a dalmatic-alb, oration (stole) and chasuble for 
priests, and the prayers are close in wording and sense to those of 
the Byzantine tradition, being formed from scriptural verses. In 
both cases, it is worth noting, there is no sign of the maniple. This 
vestment had not developed beyond perhaps being a kerchief by 
the eighth/ninth centuries; even in the 11th century Bayeux Tapes¬ 
try, Archbishop Stigand of Canterbury is seen holding it in his 
hand rather than wearing it on his wrist. How much justification 
either of these Gallican revivals have for requiring cuffs is entirely 
unclear. 

The Liturgy of the Catechumens 

In this part of the rite we are less dependant on rather self-conscious 
antiquarian invention; much more is known. Kovalevsky and 

13 Found in the Barberini Euchologion of the 8* century; L’Eucolo^o Barberinigr. 
336, eds. S. Parent! & E. Velkovska (Rome: CLV, 1995), 1. 

14 My thanks to the RtRev Archimandrite Serge (Keleher) for allowing me access to 
this document. 
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Archbishop Alexis both retain the entry chant {antiphona ad 
praelegenduni), diaconal call for silence, and greeting in the form, 
“The Lord be always with you,” also found in ancient Spain. Both 
provide rubrics for the entry of the clergy not found in the sources. 
But the version of Archbishop Alexis simply gives ceremonial di¬ 
rections, whilst Kovalevsky rubricates prayers such as the prayer of 
the Little Entry and the blessing of the entry from the Byzantine 
tradition, then after kissing the altar, the troparion “O Heavenly 
King.”‘5 

The chants of the Trisagion or Aius, Lord have mercy, and the 
canticle of Zacharias, the Benedictus, are all known from the 
sources. Once again, though, Kovalevsky adds modern Byzantine 
ceremonial, especially when a bishop celebrates; EOF^so provides 
seasonal alternatives to the Benedictus}^ At this point there came 
the first variable prayer of the ancient rite; the collect after the 
prophecy. This prayer might actually take up the themes of the 
canticle just sung, “Blessed, Holy God of Israel, visit your multi¬ 
tude and bless your people and deliver them from their sins.. 
or it might reflect festal or seasonal themes. The latter may well be 
later developments and the attempt of Kovalevsky to make this the 
same as the Roman collect of the day, and that of Archbishop Alexis 
to call it the collect of the Synaxis,'® are well meaning but possibly 
misguided attempts to fit this Gallican tradition into a Roman— 
a similar process no doubt witnessed to in the later surviving 
Gallican books such as the Bobbio Missal and the Missale 
Gothicum}'^ 

One is on much safer ground when turning to the readings. The 
Gallican lectionaries usually provided an Old Testament reading, 
as well as an Epistle and Gospel. This is well exemplified by the so- 


15 La Divine Liturgie, 16. 

16 Ibid., 19. 

17 Bobbio Missal, op. cit., 140; “Benedicte sancte deus Israel uisita plebem tuum 
benedic populum tuum ct libera eum a peccatis corum. ...” 

18 Collecta Synaxeos, page 6 —z suggested text being the Byzantine prayer of the third 
antiphon. 

19 Ed. H.M. Bannister (lx)ndon: Henry Bradshaw Society, 1917). 
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called “Lectionary of Luxeuil” dating from the seventh/eighth cen¬ 
turies.^® During Paschaltide, the Old Testament lesson is substi¬ 
tuted by one from the Apocalypse. The Lectionary does contain 
readings from the lives of saints, but these appear to be intended for 
vigils that may not have involved a celebration of mass, but EOF 
allows for such readings to replace the Old Testament one.^* It has 
to be said that there is very little evidence in the surviving Gallican 
documents, or indeed from elsewhere, that would justify the use of 
non-scriptural readings in the Christian eucharist, even when 
those readings are from the lives of saints. Archbishop Alexis’ ver¬ 
sion makes no mention of any reading from the lives of the saints. 

There is no sign that the ancient Gallican liturgy possessed any 
chant between the first two readings, but EOF (and Archbishop 
Alexis) expects there to be a Gradual as in the Roman rite. The 
chant that definitely existed was the Daniel 3 canticle Benedicite 
before the Gospel which the Expositio Antiquae described as being 
like the angels singing before the face of Christ at the gates of hell, 
crying “Lift up your heads, o ye gates!”^^ During this the priest is to 
pray silently a prayer which is not in this case drawn from the 
Byzantine rite. Much of the ceremony accompanying the 
procession and reading of the gospel appears to be a realization of 
the description given in the Expositio, but once again. Archbishop 
Alexis is less inclined to go beyond the available evidence. 
The chant after the Gospel differs in the two modern versions. 
They agree that it involves the singing of “Holy” three times, but 
whereas Archbishop Alexis was happy to keep to the chant as given 
at Apocalypse 4:8b, EOF dtiose to add the song of the 24 elders 
(mentioned by the Expositio) as given at 5:9-10. The sources and 
the versions £^ree that the sermon should be preached (or read^^) at 
this point. 

20 Le Lectionnaire de Luxeuil (ed. P. Salmon), (Rome: Abbaye de Saint-J^rome & 
Libreria Vaticana, 1944). 

21 Op. cit.y 20. 

22 Op. cit.y 7 “... in specie angelorum antefaciem christi ad portas inferni damantium, 
Tollite portas principes uestras. ...” 

23 E.g., Expositioy 8, #13. 
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The Expositio expects there to be prayer now, but does not give 
any hint as to the form this took, nor do the surviving sources. Both 
our modern versions supply versions of the litany Dicamus omnes 
(“Let us all say with our whole heart and mind which in the 
Celtic Stowe Missal is attributed to St Martin, and thus almost cer¬ 
tainly imported to Celtic lands from Gaul.^'^ Neither of the 
modern versions reproduce the litany exactly, which, as Duchesne 
pointed out long ago, does not precisely correspond to any known 
Greek litany.^^ EOF tries to make this litany more Byzantine, while 
Archbishop Alexis combines elements of another ancient western 
litany, the “Divinae pacis” found in the tenth-century Ambrosian 
Sacramentary of Biasca.^^ Both modern versions allow for a proper 
collect at this point, which begs some questions regarding the in¬ 
terpretation of some of the collects given in sources like the Missale 
Gothicum and the Bobbio Missal. 

The Expositio has a commentary on the dismissal of catechu¬ 
mens, which Archbishop Alexis reconstructs quite convincingly. 
Surprisingly EOF has nothing more than a monition to close the 
doors,^^ probably because the Creed is soon to follow and the 
Byzantine cry of “The doors, the doors!” springs readily to mind^. 

The Liturgy of the Faithful 

An ancient call for silence would have prepared for the procession 
of the gifts; in both our modern versions it is used to introduce the 
Creed, which was not, of course, any part of the ancient Gallican 
liturgy. EOFaliso uses a formula derived from the Mozarabic missal 
praying that what we believe we may proclaim with our lips. It 
would be unthinkable to have a modern liturgy that did not 

24 F.E. Warren, revised Jane Stevenson, The Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church 
(Woodbridge, UK: Boydell, 1987—original version, Oxford: 1881), 229-30. 

25 L. Duchesne, Christian Worship: Its Origiri and Evolution (London: SPCK, 1927), 
199-200. 

26 This may be found in Duchesne, op. cit.y 198-9. Both litanies are extensively dis¬ 
cussed by Paul de Cierck in his Laprihre universelle dans les liturgies latines anciennes 

^ (Munster: Aschendorff, 1977). 

27 Op. cit.y 29. 

28 EOF, 31-60. 
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include the Nicene Creed at least on Sundays and Feasts, but we 
might note that in Spain the introductory formula and Creed fol¬ 
lowed the anaphora whilst the Fraction was carried out. A practice 
that continues as this rite is still used to some extent. 

There was without doubt a form of Great Entrance in Gaul, and 
the Expositio comments on a ceremonial transfer of the gifts, 
treated as a proleptic representation of the body of Christ.This 
admitted similarity to the Byzantine tradition seems to give EOF 
permission to really ransack the Byzantine liturgy for material. The 
celebrant is to say silently “None among those” at the deposition of 
the gifts, the Troparia “Noble Joseph” and “Thy sepulchre, 
O Christ,” and finally a shortened version of Ps 25:6-12 to accom¬ 
pany the washing of hands.^® It is quite possible that none of these 
were in use in Constantinople at the time that the Gallican rite was 
suppressed; “None among those” is found in the Barberini 
Euchologion, but seems not to have been in use in Constantinople 
until a later date.^* The troparia do not appear before the four¬ 
teenth century,^^ and Jungmann points out that even in the west, 
Ps 24 was originally associated with the vesting.Without doubt 
there have been appropriate borrowings amongst liturgical tradi¬ 
tions, but this reeks of rampant eclecticism. By contrast. Arch¬ 
bishop Alexis eschewed all silent formulae except two verses of the 
psalm. But he fell into the trap of preparing the gifts at this point as 
was the Roman custom, instead of before the public liturgy, which 
Robert Taft has shown was as true of Gaul as it was of the Christian 
East.^^ 

Archbishop Alexis was much more careful about choosing suit¬ 
able chants to accompany the action. There is a hand-written chant 

29 Op. cit., 10-11. 

30 The last was used in the Roman rite at this point, but has its place immediately after 
vesting in the modern Byzantine Orthodox rite. 

31 See discussion in Robert F. Taft, The Great Entrance (Rome: OCA 200, 1975), 
119-48. 

32 Ibid., 246ff. 

33 Op. cit. volume II, 80. 

34 Taft, op. cit., 12fFand 80-81. 
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of similar type to those found in the old Spanish books opposite 
page 10 on his typescript sacramentary, while fO/^employs “Let all 
mortal flesh keep silence,” the Great Entrance hymn of the Greek 
Liturgy of St James. This version also allows for a secreta after the 
entrance, the variable prayer now known in the Roman rite as the 
super oblata and certainly not Galilean. 

In common with the Mozarabic or old Spanish rite, the Galilean 
now had the diptychs read before the anaphora proper. Archbishop 
Alexis provides a very full text, and an abbreviated one for week¬ 
days. A form has come down to us from Aurelian of Arles,^*^ and has 
been somewhat expanded. In EOF it is not only expanded, but 
when a bishop celebrates, is given ceremonial derived from the 
Byzantine rite.^^ Both, modern forms provide here a space for the 
variable collect postnomina, examples of which are found in several 
of the surviving sources. 

Another variable prayer accompanies the kiss of peace, whether 
it came before or after is not clear. Archbishop Alexis placed it 
before, EOF, places it after.^® Both, however, supply versions of a 
chant during the kiss, “I leave you my peace/pacem meum relinquo 
vobis.” This appears to be imported from the Spanish books, and is 
likely to date from a period when the kiss was no longer exchanged 
by any but the clergy. When people are singing about it, they are 
less likely to be doing it, as in the present Byzantine Orthodox lit¬ 
urgy! Rather surprisingly, both modern rites insist on passing the 
sign of peace from the altar as in the pre-Vatican II Roman rite. The 
Byzantine tradition was simpler here; priests exchanging with 
other priests at the altar, deacons on the solea, and the men to men, 
women to women in the nave. 

From Anaphora to Communion 

As already stated, we shall leave the anaphora for the moment and 

35 Used in Byzantine Orthodoxy on Holy and Great Saturday at the vesperal Liturgy 
of St Basil. 

36 This maybe found in R.C. West, Western LiturgUsiXjondoniSVCK^ 1938), 49-50. 

37 Op. dt.y 39^2. 

38 Ibid., 45. 
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return to consider it later. The fraction immediately follows the 
anaphora, and precedes the Lord’s Prayer, a position found also in 
the Mozarabic, Ambrosian and Syrian liturgies. A chant is given to 
accompany this by both modern reconstructions—^Archbishop 
Alexis is again more restrained. The Lord’s Prayer is now sung by 
all, followed by a collect in EOF?^ The Missale Gothicum gives vari¬ 
able introductions as well as collects in many of its mass sets.^° The 
usual desire to further gild the lily is expressed in EOF\yf the inser¬ 
tion of a solemn elevation with another Mozarabic chant “The 
Lion of the tribe of Judah ...,” the invitation “Holy things for holy 
people,” and a formula of commixture.^* 

A Gallican and old Spanish peculiarity, which actually survived 
in some of the versions of the Roman rite in medieval France, was a 
solemn blessing before communion. These were variable and 
something of this tradition appears in EOF, but only in a very re¬ 
duced form in that of Archbishop Alexis. More problematic is 
EOFs insertion at this point of a form of general absolution and 
the saying by all together of a version of the Byzantine Orthodox 
prayers immediately before communicating (“I believe and I con¬ 
fess...”). The absolution begs some serious questions about the 
practice of individual confession in this group, and the version of 
the first prayer is very abbreviated, and oddly almost the same as 
the form used hy Ukrainian Greek Catholics.^^ 

The ancient sources supply us only with the fact that a chant, the 
trecanum, was sung during communion. Not surprisingly our 
modern reconstructions supply much more. Archbishop Alexis 
keeps it simple and uses Western sources; .F’OA’again Byzantinizes 
the ceremonial and formulae used. The latter expects communion 
to be given under both kinds by intinction, the chalice being held 

39 Ibid., 53-54. 

40 See, e.g., op. cit, 138fF. 

41 Op. cit., 54-55. 

42 The latter goes only as far as the words: . .to save sinners of whom I am the chief.” 
(See Liturgikon siest Sluzhebnik (Rome: 1952), 269-70). The French version adds 
just: “I believe also that this is Thy most holy Body, that this is Thy venerable and 
precious Blood.” (page 56). 
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by the deacon while the priest dips the particle in it. The former re¬ 
quires the priest to say the formula of communion but both kinds 
are given separately, the form of bread in the hand. Both surest 
psalm 33 as a possible chant; it is also found in the Mozarabic 
liturgy. 

The end of the Liturgy 

The sources appear to indicate simply a call for prayer, collect and 
dismissal, after which blessed bread was distributed. EOF^^ first 
gives what it calls the Tricanon, a thanksgiving chant that starts 
with “We have seen the true light...,” a diaconal monition to 
prayer and collect of thanksgiving, another chant of thanksgiving, 
and then a dismissal prayer like the Byzantine apolysis turned into 
a blessing, with a dismissal formula to complete the public service. 
Blessed bread is again to be distributed,^^ and the celebrant returns 
to the sacristy saying the Nunc dimittis, prologue of John’s gospel. 
Lord’s Prayer, and modern Roman version of the “Hail Mary.” 
Archbishop Alexis also sees the Trecanum as a post-communion 
chant, and interprets it as the singing of the Great Doxology: it is 
difficult to see what historical justification there is for this rather 
startling interpretation. An appropriate post-communion collect is 
followed by the dismissal and final blessing. There is no mention of 
blessed bread. 

Two non-GaUican Alternatives 

The St Andrew Service Book contains two western Orthodox litur¬ 
gies. The liturgy of St Gregory is really the pre-Vatican II Roman 
rite as celebrated in certain Anglican churches. This Anglican slant 
becomes apparent right at the beginning in a rubric that states: “At 
Solemn Mass, a hymn may be sung while the preparation is said, 
and the altar is censed. No Roman Catholic church would have 

43 EOF, 61-68. 

44 Ancient sources do not make clear how the blessed bread is provided. La Divine 
Liturgie seems to follow modern Greek practice of blessing during the anaphora the 
bread from which the Lamb was extracted. 

45 Andrew Service Book^ 82. 
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sung vernacular hymns at Solemn Mass. We may also note the pres¬ 
ence of rubrics allowing for the saying of texts instead of singing 
them, not a normal practice of the undivided church but connected 
with the medieval multiplication of masses for the purpose of indi¬ 
vidual devotion. Modern Roman Catholic scholars would ^ree that 
a move away from this style of celebration may be desirable. 

This service book very patently requires an altar missal for the 
prayers said silently and for the collects, prefaces and other variable 
material. The prayer after the Lord’s Prayer raises an interesting 
point. It is called a “prayer for the Fracture [sic]” but seems to 
intend by that the old Roman prayer that had nothing to do with 
the fraction in itself. Interestingly the priest s private prayers before 
communion are given in ftxll, probably to encourage communal 
recitation of them. The prayer “I believe O Lord and I confess” is to 
be said by everybody before the communion of the faithful. 
Intinction appears to be the preferred method of communion, and 
the liturgy finishes with post-communion collect, dismissal (in 
Latin for some reason), the blessing and Last Gospel. We shall 
return to consider the canon or anaphora shortly. 

While the Liturgy of St Gregory is recognizably the old Roman 
liturgy with a few detail alterations, the Liturgy of St Tikhon pres¬ 
ents rather more problems. It is clearly based on the American 
Episcopalian Prayer Books of 1892 and 1928, with additions from 
the Roman Missal. The Roman prayers at the foot of the altar are 
prefaced to the rite which has a general confession later on in what 
one might call the classical Anglican position, before the anaphoral 
prayer. Jesus Christ’s summary of the law with the Kyries replaces 
the Ten Commandments (the use of the summary is first found in 
the 1789 book^). This rite anticipated the 1979 Episcopalian one 
by moving the Great Doxology, the Gloria in Excelsis, to the begin¬ 
ning, after the Kyries. 

The offertory follows the Creed and is completed by the late me¬ 
dieval dialogue of the clergy “Pray brethren, that this my sacrifice 

46 Marion Hatchett, Commentary on the American Prayer Book (New York: Seabuty 
Press, 1980), 319. 
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and yours ...” The intercessory prayer that follows is more or less 
that of 1928, including a rather strange petition for the departed 
that prays that they be granted “... continual growth in Thy love 
and service. Hatchett points out that this is not a traditional 
prayer for the departed, and was very controversial when intro¬ 
duced.'*® It needs to be asked whether it really does express Ortho¬ 
dox teaching on prayer for the departed, since the phrase cannot 
have been in the book submitted to the Russian Holy Synod in 
1904. 

The Cranmerian introduction, confession, absolution and 
comfortable words are said in this book to apply only to such as are 
intending to communicate; the whole section may be delayed until 
just before communion—coincidentally the position it had in the 
English rite of 1549. We shall return to our consideration of the 
anaphora or canon. 

After the canon follow the Lord s Prayer and the embolism “De¬ 
liver us, we beseech thee, O Lord ...” from the old Roman mass. 
The function of this prayer was to expand on the words “Deliver us 
from the evil one,” which is why the Roman tradition did not use 
the doxology “For thine is the kingdom ...” which is inserted here. 
Although this prayer was to be said during the fraction, there is no 
textual connection between the prayer and the acts it accompanies. 
The chant ‘Lamb of God’ is also inserted, and then the well known 
prayer of humble access from the Anglican tradition. Once again, 
though, there is a perceived need to add the old Roman invitation 
“Behold the Lamb of God ...,” and also “I believe, O Lord, and I 
confess ...” Communion may be given in both kinds separately. 
The words of administration are the conflated form of 1559, thus 
preserving in Orthodoxy the Zwinglian formulae “Take and eat 
this in remembrance that Christ died for thee, and feed on Him in 
thy heart, by faith with thanksgiving.” And “Drink this in remem¬ 
brance that Christ’s Blood was shed for thee, and be thankful.”'*^ 

47 St Andrew op. cit.y 67. 

48 Op. cit.y 341. 

49 St Andrew ...y op. cit.y 75. Although not the only words of administration as in 
1552, it is questionable how far combining them with those of 1549 makes them ac- 
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The rite concludes with the 1549 Prayer of Thanksgiving, but 
also with a variable collect as well, the Roman dismissal, and the 
Anglican blessing. The Last Gospel may be appended. This alter¬ 
nation of typically Anglican and typically Roman is characteristic 
of the rite as a whole, and redolent of Anglo-Catholicism prior to 
Vatican II. 

The Forms of the Anaphora 

An examination of the eucharistic theology of a particular church 
will pay especial attention to the contents and wording of the ana¬ 
phora or eucharistic prayer. The Gallican tradition is particularly 
complex in this respect, as anciently it did not possess very much in 
the way of a fixed anaphora. After the common opening dialogue, 
there was a variable prayer usually entitled Contestatio or Immolatio 
which led into the singing of the Sanctus in some version. Then an¬ 
other variable prayer, the Post Sanctus introduced the words of in¬ 
stitution, and another variable prayer. Post Secreta concluded with 
the final Amen. The same structure is found in the Old Span- 
ish/Mozarabic rites and means that there is a very large amount of 
material which often does not seem to express a coherent doctrine 
of eucharistic consecration. 

A Mass-set for the feast of the Circumcision of Christ in the 
Missale GothicunP^ has a lengthy Immolatio which dwells on the 
feast as Christ fulfilling the law in his own person, and so making it 
possible for us to offer this joyful service of prayer with the angelic 
hosts. The Post Sanctus reads: “Truly holy, truly blessed. Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, your son, who came to seek and save those who perish. 
On the same night... The Post Secreta is not much longer and 
prays that the sacrifice be worthily offered and made a legitimate 
eucharist for us (“... uti hoc sacrificium suscipere et benedicere et 
sanctificare digneris ut fiat nobis eucharistia legitima ...”). It also 
speaks of the work of the Holy Spirit in the transformation of the 

ceptable as an Orthodox formula, rather than as an Anglican compromise. 

50 Op. ciu, 17-19. 

51 “Uere sanctus uere benedictus dominus noster iesus christus filius tuus/qui uenit 
quaerere et saluum faceret quod perierat. Ipse enim pridie quam. ...” 
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gifts (“... in tuo filique tui nomine et spiritus sancti in transform- 
ationem corporis et sanguinis domini dei nostri iesu christi 

By contrast, the Bobbin Missal no longer provides the two 
prayers after the Sanctus, but expects the Roman Canon to be 
used.^^ Obviously there was already a feeling abroad that the 
Gallican forms were not adequate. If such were the case then, per¬ 
haps much more so in our own times when eucharistic theology 
has undergone so much greater development. 

Archbishop Alexis provided an anaphora that comprised a brief 
dialogue, the contestatio or Preface (which would include a festal 
embolism); a prayer beginning ‘Vere sanctus’ that included the In¬ 
stitution Narrative with an elevation; and the brief and concisely 
worded Post Secreta or anamnesis, which, with the concluding 
epiclesis, was clearly based on that of the Missale Gothicum prayer 
above. The epiclesis prays that the Holy Spirit may be so poured 
out upon the bread and wine that they be transformed into the true 
eucharist of the body and blood of Christ, to be consumed to life 
eternal.^^ 

The EOFvtts^oTp^ has the dialogue prefaced by the “Grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ... ” formula common to many eastern tradi¬ 
tions but not usual in the West. Both the ImmolatioIVKhcc and 
the “Vere Sanctus” section can have festal embolisms, and betray a 
desire to include some typical phrases of Chrysostom. During the 
words of institution, the celebrant is to hold the elements and the 
people reply “Amen.” The anamnesis may also have a festal embo¬ 
lism, and its oblationary petitions try to combine the Byzantine 
tradition of “Offering Thee Thine own” together with the Roman 
canon’s recalling of the ancient sacrifices of Abel and Abraham. 
This complex mix leaves the congregational chant “We pray to 
Thee, O Lord” hanging in the air, as is also the case in versions of 

52 Op. cit., 10-13. 

53 "De caelo hanc pants vinique substantiam sancti Spiritus rore perfiindas, ut fiat 
nobis eucharistia legitima in transformatione corporis et sanguinis Domini nostri 
Jesus Christi Unigeniti tui edentibus nobis vitam aeternam regnumque perpetuum 
conlatura potantibus.” (page 12) 

54 Pp. 45-52. 
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the Basil and Chrysostom liturgies that employ “we offer” instead 
of “offering” (the latter is found in older Greek texts).The 
epiclesis prays that the Holy Spirit descend upon us and the gifts, 
that the sacrifice may become truly the body and blood of Christ, 
and is completed by a congregational triple “Amen” immediately 
before a prayer for the benefits of communion and the recitation of 
the diptychs. 

Now as far as this author is aware, there is no authoritative Or¬ 
thodox statement as to what constitutes an Orthodox anaphora. 
For historical reasons, only three anaphoras are now ever used by 
the Byzantine Orthodox, those of St John Chrysostom, of St Basil 
the Great, and (very rarely in a few places) of St James. All three are 
of a similar shape, often known to scholars as “West Syrian” in 
order to distinguish it from that of St Mark in Egypt, the East 
Syrian anaphora of Saints Addai and Mari, and the Roman and 
other western canons. Overall these prayers may be divided into 
first, a lengthy thanksgiving to God for creation and redemption, 
and secondly an even more lengthy supplication for the needs of 
the church and the world. The turning point is the recalling of the 
saving acts of Christ, the di'dfit'TjaiS’ itself leading directly to the 
primary petition for the grace of the Holy Spirit, the iniKA rjai s’. 

The thanksgiving can be further divided into a first outpouring 
of praise to God the Creator and Redeemer climaxing in the hymn 
of the angels with whom our voices are joined, and then a more spe¬ 
cific thanks for the sending of Christ, showing Gods continued 
love for his erring people. This leads naturally to the account of the 
Last Supper. The anamnetic section comprises the account of the 
institution, placed in the context of Christs freely accepted pas¬ 
sion, death, crucifixion and resurrection, and the sending of the 
Holy Spirit; and offering the only sacrifice we can, looking forward 
to the glorious second coming. 

In all three prayers the Holy Spirit is now invoked upon us and 

55 See the introduction to the new translation sponsored by the Greek diocese of 
Thyateira and Great Brtain, The Divine Liturgy of our Father among the Saints, John 
Chrysostom (Oxford University Press, 1995), xv-xvi. 
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Upon the gifts set forth, in that order.There is then a more spe¬ 
cific petition for the change in the gifts to the body and blood of 
Christ followed by prayer for the benefits of partaking in this mys¬ 
tery. This prayer for the benefits of communion expands into 
prayer for the church, the world, communion with the saints, and 
for the departed. A doxology and final greeting brings the ana¬ 
phora proper to an end. 

Other traditional prayers of eucharistic consecration can be 
found that are constructed on different lines. The Alexandrian lit¬ 
urgy of St Mark (now know to the Copts as St Cyril) has a lengthy 
intercession before the Sanctus. SS Addai and Mari in its authentic 
state seems never to have possessed an institution narrative; and the 
Roman canon had no explicit invocation of the Holy Spirit upon 
the gifts.^^ None of these ever appears to have been condemned by 
Orthodox authorities as inadequate to consecrate the eucharist (al¬ 
though some individuals and groups have at times made such 
statements). 

The great fourteenth-century commentator on the liturgy, 
St Nicholas Cabasilas, is most interesting and informative on the 
subject of the anaphora. Having commented on the call to have 
our hearts raised to the Lord, he continues by describing the 
celebrant as giving thanks for the gifts of God and especially the 
saving acts of Christ, climaxing in the account of the last supper 
and the words of Christ: "... while applying to the offerings these 
words of the Only-Begotten, our Savior, that they may, after 
having received his most holy and all-powerful Spirit, be trans¬ 
formed—the bread into his holy Body, the wine into his precious 
and sacred Blood. 


56 St Basil and St John Chrysostom: ... 60’ Kal em rd npoKeifiei'a SQpa 

ravra... ClepariKOi/y Athens, ^AwoaToXiKri AiaKOi^lOy 1992), 179 &126. 
St James: the same with the insertion of dyta before 86)pay F.E. Brightman, Lit¬ 
urgies Eastern and Western (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1896, reprinted 1967), 54. 

57 See R.C.D. Jasper and G.J. Cuming, Prayer of the Eucharist: Early and Reformed 
(NY: Pueblo, 1987), 59-66,42-44, & 163-166. 

58 A Commentary on the Divine Liturgy (tr. J.M. Hussey & P.A. McNulty), (London: 
SPCK, 1960), #27, 70. 
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The commentary continues: “When these words have been said, 
the whole sacred rite is accomplished, the offerings are consecrated, 
the sacrifice is complete; The phrase “these words” cannot 
refer to the words of Christ alone but to the whole complex of insti¬ 
tution narrative, anamnesis and epiclesis. This is made clear by 
pointing out that the power to “Do this in remembrance of me” is 
the power of the Holy Spirit.*^ At this point St Nicholas responds to 
the criticisms of certain Latins’ who maintain that the words of 
Christ alone are consecratory. His response is fundamentally that 
“These words do not take effect simply in themselves or under any 
circumstances ...” but God hears the prayers of those who call upon 
Him in faith, the sanctification of the mysteries is in prayer and so 
dependant upon the power of God.^* Most interestingly, St Nicholas 
goes on to argue that the Roman canon itself supports his argument. 
He accepts quite happily and eirenically that “they (the Latins) do 
not ask explicidy for consecration and the transformation of the ele¬ 
ments into the Body of the Lord, but use other terms, which, how¬ 
ever, have exactly the same meaning.”^^ The words referred to are in 
that section of the canon which begins “Supplices te rogamus 
omnipotens Deus” and which contains a petition that the offerings 
be carried to God’s altar in heaven, an act, which if geographical, as 
the saint points out, would be somewhat pointless. Rather it must 
be that the offerings are to “... be raised in dignity from a humble 
state to the highest of all.”^^ St Nicholas concludes that Roman tra¬ 
dition is against the innovators who over-emphasize the role of the 
institution narrative, but he was probably wrong to assume that such 
innovators were but a few by the late 14th century!*’^ 

In view of the seeming dominance in the West of the idea of the 
words of Christ as solely consecratory, it is interesting to note that 
the great nineteenth/twentieth-century historian and liturgical 

59 Ibid. 

60 Ibid., #28. 70. 

61 Ibid., #29. 71-74. 

62 Ibid., #30, 76 (emphasis added). 

63 Ibid., 77. 

64 Ibid., 79. 
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scholar, Mgr Louis Duchesne, also concluded that this prayer of 
the Roman canon occupied “in regard to the subject-matter and 
the logical connection of the formulary, the exact place of the Greek 
Epiclesis”’, and further implies it is necessary as a prayer before one 
may call the oblation the body and blood of Christ.*’^ It is a pity ec¬ 
umenically that Duchesne was less influential in the aftermath of 
the Second Vatican Council than Dom Cipriano Vagaggini and his 
somewhat tendentious interpretation of the Egyptian liturgy and 
the Roman canon seems to have been.®^ 

St Nicholas Cabasilas appears to be happy to recognize the or¬ 
thodoxy of the Roman canon and its epiclesis, even though the 
wording of the latter is different from that of the anaphoras of 
St Basil and St John Chrysostom. When we bear in mind that 
St Nicholas lived not only a long time after 1054, the traditional 
date for the schism, but also after the traumatic experience of the 
sack of Constantinople in 1204, we must surely marvel at his theo¬ 
logical breadth and encouragingly eirenic way of dealing with this 
controversy. If we were to follow the example of this unimpeach¬ 
ably orthodox teacher, then there would appear to be no reason at 
all why the version of the Roman canon given in SASB should 
differ in any way from that in the so-called Tridentine Missal, ex¬ 
cepting of course in the name and style of the presiding and dioce¬ 
san hierarchs. In actual fact, however, this modern version inserts, 
just before Supplices, a direct invocation of the Holy Spirit upon 
“these offerings” (not we should note “upon us and these offer¬ 
ings...” as in Basil and Chrysostom).The “downward” epiclesis 
being immediately followed by an “upward” one is not a happy 
piece of euchological writing, and does not really seem to respect an 
ancient and unimpeachably Orthodox text. 

The canon of the Liturgy of St Tikhon in the same service book 
is interestingly more respectful of the original text—that of the 

65 Christian Worship: Its Origin and Evolution (5th edition, London: SPCK, 1927), 
181-82. 

66 In The Canon of the Mass and Liturgical Reform (Staten Island, NY: Alba House, 
1967), esp. 90fF. 

67 Op. cit., 91. 
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American Prayer Book, itself dependent upon the Scottish Episco¬ 
palian rite of 1764. To compare the texts may be instructive: 


American Prayer Book 

Liturgy of St Tikhon 

And we thine unworthy servants 
beseech thee, most Merciful 

Father, to hear us, and to send thy 
Holy Spirit upon us and upon these 
thy gifts and creatures of bread and 
winey that, being blessed and 
hallowed by his life-giving 
power, they may become the Body 
and Blood of thy most dearly 
beloved Son, to the end that all 
who shall receive the same may 
be sanctified both in body and 
soul, and preserved 
untoeverlasting life.^® 

And we most humbly beseech Thee, 

O merciful Father, to hear us; and of 
Thy almighty goodness, vouchsafe to 
send down Thy Holy Spirit upon these 

Thy gifts and creatures of bread and 
winey that they may be changed into the 
Body and Blood of Thy most dearly 
beloved Son. Grant that we, I 

receiving them according to Thy Son 1 
our Savior Jesus Christ’s holy 
institution, in remembrance of His 
death and passion, may be partakers 
of His most blessed Body and 

Blood.^’ 


The Scottish text of 1764 actually invoked “thy word and Holy 
Spirit” to sanctify the elements alone. The words “upon us,” unde¬ 
niably an authentic element in the Basil and Chrysosotom 
anaphoras, are not found until the 1929 version. The underlined 
sections above highlight the fact that the Western Orthodox text is 
the one that lacks the more traditional Orthodox wording. We 
might also wonder at the section at the end of the right hand col¬ 
umn, which stresses remembrance of Christs death and passion. 
This duplicates the prayer immediately preceding,^® which in¬ 
cludes the resurrection and ascension as well as the passion and 
death, and is thus in line with the authentic Orthodox tradition; 
whereas this partial duplication appears to reinforce a distinctly 
Reformation theology of the eucharist which might not be entirely 
acceptable to Orthodox thinking. 

68 B. Wigan, The Liturgy in English (London: Oxford University Press, 1962), 44. 

69 Op. cit., 71-72. 

70 Ibid., 71. 
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Both prayers, that based on the Roman canon and that on the 
American Prayer Book, conclude the inserted/re-written epiclesis 
with a triple Amen, seemingly to be said by the congregation. This 
interpolation, which we have also noted in the EOF version, may 
be worth brief consideration. 

One has recently heard statements that the deacon s triple Amen 
at the epiclesis is in fact the ancient congregational acclamation of 
assent that had ceased to be such when the prayer came to be said 
inaudibly. As a consequence there has been a movement in some 
quarters to “restore” this acclamation and have the whole congrega¬ 
tion say it aloud in an ordinary speaking voice. It is not at all clear 
when this started, but some hints suggest inter-war Paris as being 
the time and place. Be that as it may, it must be clear to those who 
have studied the early liturgies that the most significant utterance 
of the word “Amen” was that which closed the entire anaphora, in 
other words, the response to the doxology: “And grant us with one 
mouth and one heart to glorify and praise thine all-honourable and 
majestic name ...” Brightman’s reconstruction of the ninth cen¬ 
tury liturgy clearly differentiates between Amens said by 6 Xao^ 
and those still covered by the adverb [ivarLKug, such as the two 
single ones that follow the epiclesis over the bread and then the 
cup.^‘ The same is true of the recent edition of Barberini Gr336?^ 
St Nicholas Cabasilas makes no mention of any congregational 
participation at the epiclesis, but strongly implies it at the final 
doxology: “The celebrant offers this same prayer, in union with all 
the congregation, a few moments later, wishing ‘unity to all, so that 
we may glorify God with one heart and one mind’ and promising 
the souls thus disposed: ‘The mercy of our great God and Savior 
Jesus Christ’.”^^ Modern commentators have also drawn attention 
to this final doxology as the place of the people’s acclamation.^^ 

71 F.E, Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western (Oxford University Press, 1896, re¬ 
printed 1967), 328-30. 

72 Sec note 13 on 32-34. 

73 Op. cit., #34, 86. 

74 Sec e.g., C. Kucharek, The Byzantine^Slav Liturgy of St John Chrysostom (Allendale, 
NJ: Alleluia Press, 1971), 642-43. 
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Without careful comparison of a large number of manuscripts 
and early printed editions of the euchologion, it is impossible to say 
when the two single Amens were supplemented by a third triple 
one; or when the rubrics clearly declared them to be the province of 
the deacon. It is however crystal clear that such changes took place 
long after the anaphora had ceased to be prayed aloud. In fact, 
when Patriarch Gerasimos of Alexandria declared in 1702 that the 
words of institution should be prayed in silence and the epiclesis 
aloud, he was severely reprimanded by Patriarch Gabriel III of 
Constantinople.^^ Whatever proponents of this particular innova¬ 
tion may think they are doing, they are not restoring the ancient 
practice of the church. Perhaps they too should look at the ana¬ 
phora as a whole and not just get fixated by particular moments 
within it. 

An Independent Proposal 

An interesting little study of the concept of a western-rite liturgy in 
Orthodoxy is that of Stephen Coombs,'^ who oudines the historical 
evidence from Roman, Ambrosian, and “Iberogallic” sources, and fi¬ 
nally makes a concrete su^estion as to what an Orthodox version of 
the Roman canon might look like. After the Preface (Pre-Sanctus), 
which would be faithful to the Roman tradition in being variable, and 
the Sanctus etc., the canon continues with the prayer for the bishop in 
the seaion “Te igitur,” but the mention of offering is downplayed and 
the role of the Holy Spirit emphasized. ‘Memento’ remains much the 
same but “Communicantes” is changed considerably, not least by 
omitting the traditional list of Apostles, early Popes and important 
Roman martyrs. “Hanc igitur” (admittedly a later, originally festal ad¬ 
dition) is omitted, and “Quam oblationem” is severely weakened, 
omitting the words “ut nobis Corpus et Sanguis fiat dilectissimi Filii 
tui, Domini nostri lesu Christi” (“That they may be to us the Body 
and Blood of thy most beloved Son, our Lord Jesus Christ.”) 

75 M.M. Solovey OSBM, The Byzantine Divine Liturgy (Washington, DC: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1970), 286. 

76 The Eucharistic Prayer in the Orthodox West (Oxford: The Gregorian Club, 1987). 
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The section “Qui pridie,” containing the Institution Narrative, 
is unchanged from that which was familiar until 1969, as is more or 
less true of the anamnesis, “Unde et memores,” and the prayer for 
acceptance of the sacrifice, “Supra quae.” The passage “Supplices,” 
identified, as we have said, as the epiclesis, becomes a prayer that 
the Spirit be sent down, rather than the gifts be taken up on high. 
The transformation of the gifts is also made both more explicit and 
less subtle. 

The “Memento” for the departed is slightly abbreviated, and 
“Nobis quoque” with its traditional list of aposdes and male and 
female martyrs becomes the only place where saints are to be 
named. The concluding doxology remains the traditional one.^^ 

Coombs provides some notes in justification of his proposals 
that are well worth reading, and in which he stresses the “schismatic 
nature” of the Roman canon as it was before 1969.^® It seems to the 
present author that Coombs does not really take into account the 
fact that the Roman canon, substantially the same as it was until 
1969 and still is in most important respects, was acceptable to such 
as St Nicholas Cabasilas, long after 1054, as we have seen above. 
Furthermore, recent research into this venerable and perfectly or¬ 
thodox anaphora may well point to some parts of it dating back to 
the middle of the third century, and also that its peculiar form re¬ 
flects its primitive origin is spite of later (but not much later) elabo¬ 
ration.^^ 

Intriguingly, the Russian liturgiologist A. Katansky, who stud¬ 
ied the western liturgies, said that he had no misgivings about par¬ 
ticipating in the Roman rite.®® While, at a later date. Professor 
N.D. Uspensky objected strongly to what he felt were unhistorical 
approaches to the epiclesis: 

He objected, particularly, to the inclusion in the restored 
Mass [of Fr Alexis (van der Mensbrugge) for ‘Roman rite’ us- 

77 Ibid., 66-67. 

78 Ibid., 58-65. 

79 See esp. Enrico Mazza, The Origins of the Eucharistic Prayer (Collegeville: Pueblo, 
1995), 240-86. 

80 Abramtsov, op. cit., 299. 
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age] of two forms of the epiclesis: an ascending Roman type 
and the typical descending Eastern type. Uspensky found this 
an unnecessary duplication and felt that the ascending 
epiclesis of the Roman canon, found in the prayer: “Supplices 
te rogamus,” quite suflFicient.®* 

In Conclusion 

A recent article asked the question, where does liturgy come from? 
The Anglican author then suggested four sources; the doctrine of 
the Church, the modern ecumenical context, previous liturgical 
tradition (in this case the 1662 Book of Common Prayer), and the 
uses established in parishes.®^ These are not really sources that 
Orthodoxy could accept without considerable nuance and the em¬ 
ployment of rather different perspectives. The author of the article 
agreed that doctrine is not a good source as it tends to be controlled 
by theological fashion, and the Orthodox would see liturgy as a 
source of doctrine rather than the other way round. Both Ortho¬ 
doxy and Roman Catholicism see liturgy as a tradition that has de¬ 
veloped organically. But no matter how well-loved its phrases may 
have been, the fact remains that the 1662 Anglican book and its 
1549 and 1552 predecessors (that were more influential in forming 
the American Episcopalian tradition) were indeed formed accord¬ 
ing to a theological agenda of a very particular kind.*^ Orthodox li¬ 
turgical tradition was not deliberately created as a vehicle for 
doctrine. With regard to the other suggested sources (neither of 
which could really be called Tradition)', parishes in an episcopal 
church would not normally wish to differ from the liturgy of the 
bishop, and the ecumenical context does appear to beg a great 
many questions as a source for liturgical creativity, especially as it 
appears to be again making doctrine a source, but calling it by a dif¬ 
ferent name. 

81 Ibid., 357. 

82 Dana Delap, Common Worship: Reflections on the Funeral Service,” Ushaw Li¬ 
brary BuUetin 11 (Feb, 2000), 19-28, 19. 

83 See e.g., Colin Buchanan, What did Cranmer think he was doing? (Bramcote: Grove 
Liturgical Study 7, 1982). 
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If liturgical rites are themselves traditional, objective and given, 
how can they be changed? This is the question that may well lie be¬ 
neath much modern questioning about liturgical change, whether 
in favor or against. In the light of modern scholarly knowledge, it has 
become increasingly impossible to hold the position that the Ortho¬ 
dox liturgy has never changed. However it is also clear that all tradi¬ 
tional liturgical rites changed and developed by an organic process 
that spread over many centuries. The modern idea of liturgical com¬ 
mittees devising, and ecclesiastical bureaucrats executing a series of 
far-reaching liturgical changes can hardly be called organic develop¬ 
ment. It cannot be wondered that clergy and individual lay people 
ask themselves why they too cannot reform liturgy according to their 
own insights and to fulfill their own perceived needs.®^ 

It might well be" objected that Bishop Evgraf (Kovalevsky) and 
Archbishop Alexis (van der Mensbru^e), as well as the compilers of 
the St Andrew Service Book, had no intention of forming liturgical rites 
in their own image and likeness. Unfortunately, that i? almost exactly 
what has resulted. The GaUican Liturgy has been effectively extinct 
since at least the eighth century, which means that it did not continue 
to develop at all and the liturgical books we possess are relics of a form, 
the real native character of which is now beyond oiu: reach. To assume, 
like Bishop Evgraf, that the GaUican would have developed like the 
ByTantine rite is highly questionable; and, although Archbishop 
Alexis’ own version is scholarly and convincing, it too is stiU clearly the 
result of one man’s studies rather than the outcome of centuries of the 
prayer of all God’s people. The only surviving tradition similar to the 
GaUican is the Mozarabic in Spain. Here too, there has been no genu¬ 
ine living tradition of common worship in this form for several centu¬ 
ries. The limited survival of the rite in a single chapel in Toledo Cathe¬ 
dral has been more in the nature of a museum piece than as the living 
Utur^cal tradition of an ecclesial community. Whether the modern 
revision for wider use will succeed is still an open question.®^ 

84 See e.g., the discussion in Ronald L. Grimes’ essays ^'Emergent Ritual and Liturgical 
Authority” in Reading, Writing and Ritualizing (Washington DC: Pastoral Press, 
1993), 3-58. 

85 Some details in Vincent A. Lenti, “Liturgical Reform and the Mozarabic and 
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On the other hand, the Roman liturgy had centuries of gradual 
development even to reach the form with which St Nicholas 
Cabasilas was familiar. Custom and use continued to develop in 
some ways even after the authoritative Missal of Pius V was issued 
and definitively stabilized the text; but fundamentally the Roman 
rite of Mass had achieved its developed form by the time of 
Cabasilas’ commentary. In the of light St Nicholas it is difficult to 
see why it should be deemed necessary to introduce late 
Byzantinisms into a rite accepted as thoroughly Orthodox long 
after the estrangement of East and West had become institutional¬ 
ized. More difficult admittedly is the case of an Anglican liturgy, 
still marked with the Reformation controversies, adapted to Or¬ 
thodox use by importing a few late formulae. If the Orthodox were 
to accept this rite as an acceptable and doctrinally sound way of the 
celebration of the mysteries, then it must surely be unacceptable to 
insert phrases that are clearly foreign to the genius of the rite. A 
more theologically and liturgically appropriate way of proceeding 
might be to rewrite the prayers in the style and conceptual language 
of the original, but paying attention to expressing a slightly fuller 
eucharistic doctrine. This would of course be more difficult, be¬ 
cause seventeenth-century English is clearly not that of the twenti¬ 
eth century, as is frequently seen in the more unhappy Orthodox 
attempts at so-called “traditional English.” 

This leads to a final consideration that is argued in favor of these 
western rite Orthodox liturgies. These rites are often in use 
amongst people who are convinced of the truth of Orthodoxy, but 
who wish to retain the liturgical tradition in which their prayer 
lives have been formed. There is a well-grounded suspicion that in 
the English-speaking world, this has 'more to do with linguistic 
style than apt theological expression. We have already noted above 
that those adapting the Roman and Anglican rites have felt unable 
to leave them as they were, even when their forms were historically 
well based. In France, there was a legitimate desire for liturgy in the 
vernacular, something now common in the Roman Catholic 
Ambrosian Rites” in Worship 68 (1994) 417-26. 
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Church. Although the Eglise Orthodoxe de France celebrates its 
“restored Galilean” liturgy with an impressive reverence, and 
although it often displays something of what many would wish had 
happened in the Roman Catholic church, it now seems left over 
from a different world with different concerns. 

Is there any future for Western Rite Orthodoxy? If real doctrinal 
rapprochement were to be reached with, for example, the Roman 
Catholic church (a possibility that seems to grow ever more 
remote), then Orthodoxy would be ipso facto a church using more 
than the Byzantine liturgical tradition. If, on the other hand, we are 
still thinking of small groups coming into Orthodoxy who seem 
unable to cope with the Byzantine Orthodox liturgy, even in 
French or English, then we may simply be embracing a policy of 
“Uniatism” is reverse. It seems inconsistent with charity to attack 
Roman Uniatism (which in the past has often included the impor¬ 
tation of Roman formulae and customs into the Byzantine rite) 
and then foster an Eastern Orthodox version of the phenomenon. 
Many English and French-speaking converts to Orthodoxy seem 
at home in the Byzantine tradition, which thus allows them to be 
part of the wider Orthodox tradition. The Western Orthodox ex¬ 
periments are interesting and often illuminating, but are they any¬ 
thing more than that, experiments? It may not be healthy for us to 
live our spiritual and liturgical lives in a laboratory. 
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WESTERN RITE ORTHODOXY: 

A BRIEF RESPONSE FROM WITHIN 

Paul Schneirla 

The serious study by Fr Woolfenden of Orthodox Western Rite 
practice and vision deserves a response from within that marginal 
movement. The extensive literature produced by its advocates is 
little known, often neglected by observers of the contemporary 
church, while much of the past and present periodical and mono¬ 
graph offerings is featured in publications of very limited 
circulation. 

The survey begins with an evaluation of the French and 
Antiochian eucharistic rites and concludes with a consideration of 
this persistent, and persistently minority, phenomenon. Woolfen- 
den’s text uses EOF as shorthand for the French western Rite 
Church and its liturgy. For the Antiochian usages he employs the 
so-called “St Andrews Prayerbook” (SASB). 

Fr Woolfenden initially questions the success of the several at¬ 
tempts, none of them mass movements, in various parts of the 
Orthodox Church over the last century to restore liturgical usages 
lost to the Church after the schism of the eleventh century. His 
treatment begins with a detailed description of the liturgical minu¬ 
tiae of the contemporary rites and concludes with an evaluation of 
the principles supporting their use. His presentation is distin¬ 
guished by civility but very limited approval across the board. 

According to fragmentary biographical notices in a Roman 
Catholic journal where he serves as book review editor, he appears 
to be a convert now in the (English) Orthodox diocese of Sourozh, 
so it may be assumed that he is not opposed to conversion from one 
Christian confession to another. 

He opens with a very full description and analysis of the so- 
called “Galilean Rite” employed by the “Orthodox Church of 
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France.” The fragmentary survivals of the Galilean Rite (Rites?) 
and the frequent and extensive lacunae are well known. For those 
entering an unfamiliar field, recent and respectable witnesses in¬ 
clude A.J. Chupungco,’who offers an overview, and C. Vogel.^ 
Vogel describes the situation very well: 

...all the books of the Galilean rites related to the liturgical 
readings are either mutilated, fragmentary, or palimpsest; all 
the other Gallican books are Romanized. It is possible that 
during the Carolingian period all the liturgical books of the 
Gallican Rite were systemically destroyed and the only survi¬ 
vors are the mixed or Romanized examples.^ 

One is tempted to survey Woolfendens very full description of 
Gallican usages and its author (Bp Evgraf Kovalevsky), a descrip¬ 
tion that takes up some two thirds of his article and includes also 
references to additional Gallican restorations of Archbishop Alexis 
(van den Mensbrugge), one of the first bi-ritual monks of the 
Roman Catholic Monastery of Chertogne-Amay, founded by Pope 
Pius X to assist Russians fleeing the Bolshevik Revolution. Alexis 
was one of several in that community who converted to Orthodoxy 
and died as a hierarch within the Moscow Patriarchate. Such a 
survey, however, though it deserves to be done in detail, must await 
another day. At this point, it is fair to raise the questions of whose 
responsibility it is to supervise original liturgical compositions in 
the Church, and why the detailed treatment of this particular one. 
Woolfenden considers this later in his survey. 

The status of the Church of the French movement is available on 
its website:^ “Situation Canonique.” Available also is an English 
version of the “Rite of St Germain,” the liturgy; several related 
forms are in circulation. The atmosphere of the worship at the Paris 
cathedral is available on a disc (Maxell CD-R74, Paris), containing 

1 Handbook for Litur^cal Studies^ voL 1, Introduction to the Liturgy (Collegcville: 
Pueblo, 1997), 28, 184, 320, and passim. 

2 Medieval Liturgy: An Introduction to the Sources (Washington: The Pastoral Press, 
1986), 108fF, 273-77. 

3 Ibid, p. 381, 

4 http://orthodoxie.free.fr (October 15, 1999—16 pages). 
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a series of hymns for the feast of the Elevation of the Cross 
(“Devant ta croix”), some employing pieces of Latin origin, others 
based on, or using, Russian sacred music, including Lvovs well- 
known hundred-fold “Lord, have mercy” for the Elevation litany. 

Woolfenden presents the so-called “Galilean Rite” of Koval¬ 
evsky as a pastiche of hypotheses, amateur speculation and borrow¬ 
ing from remote models. He is critical of such daring, which opens 
the door to the sort of extemporaneous liturgies that flourished in 
the wake of the Second Vatican Council, as well as to the options in 
the rubrics of the contemporary American Book ofCommon Prayer. 
He evidently judges the Kovalevsky text with the same criteria he 
subsequently applies to the Antiochian pattern, despite the latter s 
careful adherence to texts generally long known to Orthodox 
scholars and available and subject to evaluation. 

Woolfenden speculates on the appropriate source of authority 
for the approval of new liturgical usages, an issue that has not been 
an issue for the major Orthodox autocephalous churches since the 
printing of the Byzantine liturgical corpus. Thus, in the negotia¬ 
tions between the Orthodox and the Non-jurors and subsequendy, 
the churches of Moscow, Constantinople, and Antioch sought 
some consensus before acting. The Romanian church apparently 
acted on the record in accepting Kovalevsky’s group into its juris¬ 
diction. Other factors, such as common tradition or organic devel¬ 
opment, etc., are ancillary. Some scholars, Fr Georges Florovsky 
among them, while unable to deny the principle that alternative li¬ 
turgical practices were possible, could not comprehend the western 
tradition as a result of a lifetime steeped in Byzantine patristics. 

Woolfenden’s evaluation of the Antiochian rite therefore over¬ 
looks an important guiding principle. The Antiochian rites avoid 
the composition of new rites and are but minor adaptations of two 
texts long approved for use by major Orthodox authorities. An 
adapted contemporary Roman rite was accepted by the Russian 
Church in the case of J.J. Overbeck in 1882, and of Bishop (and 
later Patriarch) Tikhon in 1904. The full review and correction of 
the BCP of 1892 was published in the journal of the St Petersburg 
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Theological Academy.^ It was translated into English in a publica¬ 
tion of the Russian mission in America,in and in a small, defen¬ 
sive version by Anglican scholars in the Alcuin Club series. 

The question raised by the author about promoting western li¬ 
turgical forms while protesting uniatism is interesting. Whatever 
Church politicians may say, implicit in uniatism is a claim to be the 
one Church. It could be said, as Metropolitan Antony (Bashir) af¬ 
firmed, that it is an obligation toward communities lost to schism. 
All faith communities, with only rare exceptions, receive converts. 
When converts come from less privileged cultures and are enticed 
by deceit, by commercial, education or political advantage, that is 
labeled as proselytism. It is naive to imagine that it will be halted: 
the world is studded with communities of former Orthodox mem¬ 
bers, or their descendents, won over by Roman Catholics or a spec¬ 
trum of Protestants, whether mainline or from a fanatical fringe. 
There is no evidence of papal pressure on the Greek Catholics to 
revert to Orthodoxy, nor would they do so in any case. In the 
United States, there is the “pastoral Provision,” which allows 
former, and re-ordained. Episcopal clergy to remain married and to 
celebrate rituals from the BCP. Nor can we overlook the fact that 
uniatism recognizes the particular treasure of another separated 
body. 

On the basis of some seventy years of observing Orthodoxy in 
America, I am struck by the enormous changes creeping into 
Byzantine liturgical practice on this continent. One finds abbrevia¬ 
tions, an open or minimal iconostasis, “secret” prayers said aloud, 
even chanted, casual communion. The mysterious rite of the past is 
fading. Will a western rite soon be distinguishable from the con¬ 
temporary eastern? 

Woolfendens paper contains some misunderstandings. The text 
of the Antiochian rite he uses is from a parish prayer book, not the 
altar missal. He seems unaware of Uspensky’s essay on descending 
and ascending epicleses, nor does he mention the “Liturgy of St 

5 Khristianskoe Chtenie, December 1904, 787-809. 

6 Orthodox Catholic Review, Y)2%. 
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Peter” and its possible significance. Should the discussion continue 
among the interested few, these and other matters can be 
addressed. 

Fr Woolfenden’s essay questions the use of a western rite where 
converts to the Orthodox faith do not wish to accept a new cultural 
identity, or even several ethnic identities. Metropolitan Antony 
(Bashir) also stressed the need to widen the consciousness of born 
Orthodox to a pluriform Church, a vision that was severely cur¬ 
tailed following the East-West schism. This narrow view ultimately 
resulted in a rampant phyletism, something that Overbeck called 
the reduction of Orthodoxy to a collection of “tribal” religions. 

A fully adequate response to the many questions raised and im¬ 
plied by Woolfendens essay would require a much longer presenta¬ 
tion. The writers presuppositions are negative, and the same cri¬ 
tique could certainly be turned toward the contemporary 
Byzantine rite. 
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Book Reviews 


Andrew]. Sopko, Prophet of Roman Orthodoxy: The Theol- 
ogy of John S. Romanides. Synaxis Press; Dewdney, B.C., 
Canada, 1998. 

Though the V. Rev Dr John S. Romanides is without doubt one of 
the most prolific, difficult and rewarding Orthodox theologians 
alive today, until now no introductory volume to his works has 
been available. Dr. Andrew Sopko s important new study. Prophet 
of Roman Orthodoxy: The Theology of John Romanides, corrects this 
unfortunate neglect. Sopko is perhaps uniquely qualified to write 
such a book. As his study demonstrates, he is intimately familiar 
with Romanides’ works. Moreover, this deep familiarity is comple¬ 
mented by Sopko’s approach to the material, which is irenic and 
generously apologetic. (Here he commendably improves upon the 
incomplete and often hostile summary offered by Aidan Nichols, 
OP, in his otherwise helpful Light from the East [Sheed and Ward: 
1995]). Though the book is at times dense, it is quite well written 
and will no doubt accomplish its stated goal of fostering a greater 
awareness of Romanides’ theological vision and its significance 
(14). Before offering a few critical observations regarding the book, 
a brief overview of its content is in order. 

To appreciate Sopko’s introduction, let me suggest a bipolar 
model of the Romanidean task—a departure from Sopko, but one, 
it seems to me, capable of accurately summarizing the contents of 
his book. The poles are twin concepts around which Romanides’ 
theology traces an elliptical orbit. The first is “the therapeutic regi¬ 
men of purification, illumination and glorification” (see 49-50, 
62,83, 89). The second is his historical construct, “Roman Ortho¬ 
doxy” (see ch 5,95-118). This model is only ofvalue, however, ifit 
is kept in mind that Romanides himself does not pursue an artifi¬ 
cial fragmentation of Orthodoxy into “spiritual” and “historical” 
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categories. Still, if we consider the implications of each concept in 
turn, we can quickly survey the immense topography of 
Romanides’ thought. 

Romanides has persuasively argued for a recasting of the Ortho¬ 
dox life in terms of spiritual well-being and healthful function (46— 
53). Sin is primarily understood as a sickness, for which the holy 
traditions of Orthodox Christianity provide a medicine chest. 
More than that, the charismatic leaders of the People of God con¬ 
stitute a medical faculty. If it seems flippant to reinterpret the Or¬ 
thodox way as the road to a heavenly Wellville, this is due not to the 
inappropriateness of health as a Christian paradigm. It is rather due 
to the widespread, unreflecting overemphasis on juridical models 
of Christianity and the concomitant assumption that such models 
are exhaustive (cf. 55-6). Too great an emphasis on such an under¬ 
standing of Christianity constitutes a “pseudomorphosis” of Or¬ 
thodoxy (154). But this sad tendency can be corrected by “redis¬ 
covering” the modern traditional understanding that Romanides 
presents. The proclamation of this practical and healing aspect of 
Orthodox Christianity, Sopko suggests, is Romanides’ prophetic 
mission. 

In proper Orthodox fashion, Romanides has extended his treat¬ 
ment of sin as a disease and Orthodoxy as its cure to comprehend 
and transfigure all aspects of life. Romanides is at his best here, ex¬ 
plaining hesychast practice in language accessible to all. This ac¬ 
complishment, his “greatest gift... to contemporary Orthodox the¬ 
ology” (153), has been ably extended and popularized by the 
writings of his former pupil. Metropolitan Hierotheos (Vlachos) of 
Nafpaktos. Under the broad emphasis Romanides lays on the ther¬ 
apeutic regimen of Orthodoxy is included not only his anthropol¬ 
ogy, but also his ecclesiology (60-64, 150-53). For, as Sopko 
rightly argues, this regimen is far from limited to the salvation of 
individuals, that is, the formation of so many personal relation- 
$hips with God (136-38,149—50). Also relevant here are Sopko’s 
words on Romanidean hermeneutics (71-94), for its structure and 
content is derived from precisely this shared experience of glorifica- 
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tion. Sopko describes these elements of Romanidean theology in 
such a way as to demonstrate their organic interdependence. 

If Romanides’ prophetic vocation encompasses both Orthodox 
asceticism and Christian history, it is most in evidence in his 
preaching of the former. But his objections to the “pseudo- 
morphoses” of contemporary Orthodoxy demand contextual- 
ization. This Romanides provides through his history. The touch¬ 
stone of Romanides’ historic vision is the term “Roman 
Orthodoxy.” This theme is sufficiently important for Romanides 
that Sopko has dedicated an entire chapter to exploring it (95- 
125). As a heuristic, Roman Orthodoxy is meant first and foremost 
to tell against the artificial fracturing of ancient Christianity into 
“Latin” and (or, worse, versus) “Greek” Christian cultures (see 99- 
100). By contrast, Roman Orthodoxy suggests the continuity of 
ancient Christianity as found in the Mediterranean basin—and 
therefore as distinct from Northern European forms of Christian¬ 
ity. Indeed, Romanides’ historical process is largely driven by the 
tension between Roman (i.e., Mediterranean) and Franco-Latin 
(i.e., Carolingian) Christianities. As is clear, Romanides’ history of 
Christianity bears a striking resemblance to the famous Pirenne 
Thesis. But this aspect of Romanides’ thought is not simply of aca¬ 
demic interest, since according to Romanides the Franco-Latin de¬ 
parture from Roman Orthodoxy is a constitutive feature of Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Christianity (see 126-31). It is therefore 
clear that, for Romanides, any effort at dialogue between Christian 
confessions must be firmly anchored in an awareness of both the 
tradition of Roman Orthodoxy and the ways western Christians 
have become estranged from it. 

Though the book is extremely helpful in its presentation of 
Romanides, it is not without problems. A few pedantic com¬ 
plaints, then a more serious set of problems, should be noted. First, 
the book does not feature an index, which would have been singu¬ 
larly beneficial. Certain important themes recur throughout 
Romanides’ writings, and without an index it can be quite chal¬ 
lenging to appreciate how Romanides develops and uses these 
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themes. A second quibble is that the book does not relate one of the 
most innovative features of Romanides’ recent work, viz., his use of 
the World Wide Web. At a website called “Romanity,” Romanides 
has published electronically the English-language essays he and 
other like-minded Greek contemporaries have written. His adap¬ 
tation to this format has allowed Romanides to disseminate his 
work very rapidly and broadly. It is a great credit to Romanides that 
he has realized the usefulness of modern technology in this way. 

Worth puzzling over is Sopko’s rather bizarre claim for 
Romanides’ Dogmatics, that it is “the first contemporary Orthodox 
dogmatic theology with absolutely no philosophical presuppositions 
contained within it and completely dependent upon the Tradition 
of the Church” (14, emphasis added). While we might envision a 
theology totally dependent upon Holy Tradition, it is extremely 
unclear what anything that is utterly devoid of philosophical pre¬ 
suppositions might look like. This hyperbolic compliment to 
Romanides suggests that Sopko has followed the dichotomy of 
“Fathers’ faith v. Pagan philosophy” (cf. 7, 98) into a blind alley. 
That an Orthodox theologian need not pursue this compart- 
mentalization to great lengths is evident, for example, in St Basil 
the Great’s letter to his nephews. On Greek Literature (Duckworth: 
London, 1977). This aside, surely the torturously laborious 
wranglings of Romanides and Trembelas (likened by Sopko him¬ 
self to the Nominalist/Realist debates of the West—^p. 19) amply 
witness to Romanides’ philosophical sophistication, some sixteen 
years before authoring his Dogmatics. Upon what such philosoph¬ 
ical acuity might be based, if not philosophical presuppositions, is 
altogether uncertain. Nonetheless, Sopko abjures “philosophical 
presuppositions” throughout the book, without making it suffi¬ 
ciently clear what he means by the criticism or why it is particularly 
damning. 

In the end, though, these observations are minor and relatively 
inconsequential. Another set of problems, however, is decisively 
more significant. Broadly speaking, the book too often lacks an ex¬ 
tended critical evaluation of Romanides’ historical claims. Under 
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ordinary circumstances, this might seem an unfair criticism to levy 
against an introductory study. Just the same, Sopkos introduction 
is not an attempt at obsequious hagiography—^as is evident from 
his uncompromising critique of Romanides’ arguments on Rus¬ 
sian Orthodoxy (115fF). Since Sopko is clearly aware of critical 
issues implied by “Roman Orthodoxy,” his silence as regards the 
bulk of Romanides’ controversial claims is surprising. After all, 
Romanides’ style can be extremely brusque and forceful, and the 
positions he adopts are often so extreme as to be frequently dis¬ 
carded as quaint idiosyncrasy or even incomprehensible belliger¬ 
ence. (Here again, the essay by Nichols comes to mind: in the end, 
though he himself rather preemptively dismisses Romanides, it is 
no doubt legitimate for Nichols to point to dominant and recur¬ 
rent themes of Romanides’ work that he understandably regards as 
incendiary.) Such responses to Romanides are not unknown to 
Sopko, who notes that Romanides’ “remarks are often ‘hard say¬ 
ings,’ not only about the Augustinianism of western Christianity 
and its detrimental influence on eastern Christianity, but also 
about the inadequacies and indeed, errors of contemporary Ortho¬ 
dox theology” (146). 

The tone of Sopko’s admission is troubling: in light of his earlier 
identification of Romanides as prophet, is Sopko inviting the 
reader to understand Romanides’ famously provocative conten¬ 
tions as somehow holy and inspired or else otherwise sacrosanct? 
This would tend to put Romanides’ claims beyond dispute, and 
largely beyond discussion. In any case, faced with such claims of 
prophecy, the reader will need recourse to another spiritual 
charism—discernment. This need is particularly acute, as the in¬ 
troduction rarely offers the assistance necessary for assessing 
Romanides’ claims. Anyone coming to this material without previ¬ 
ously knowing a good deal about Late Antique and Early Medieval 
Christianity, Eastern and Western, is at a great disadvantage. In 
view of the controversy attending many of Romanides’ best known 
works, it is therefore most regrettable that this otherwise excellent 
introduction does not clarify the issues at stake, set Romanides’ 
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contributions within the context of the various debates, and sup¬ 
port them with references to historical sources and modern schol¬ 
arship. It is crucial that Romanides’ historical vision be established 
foursquare, if it is to be persuasive. This point will be illustrated 
with reference to Romanides’ arguments regarding the Augustin- 
ian heritage and its deleterious effects on western Christianity. 

His harsh assessment of Augustine of Hippo—pointedly not 
“Saint Augustine—is the most famous (perhaps, infamous) con¬ 
troversial theme in Romanides’ works. While discretely refraining 
from passing judgment on Augustine’s sanctity, Romanides has un¬ 
ambiguously denounced Augustine as the fountainhead of subse¬ 
quent western heterodoxy (126-27). Foundational to Romanides’ 
historical vision, then, is his assertion that Augustine was a theolo¬ 
gian of marginal significance (104-45) until Frankish theologians 
appropriated his witness in their bid to prize apart the Christian 
empire (104-11). By valorizing Augustine, Charlemagne and 
company drove a wedge between Old and New Rome, denigrated 
the Romaioi of the East as schismatics due to their “divergence” 
from Augustinian principles, and, on the basis of those principles, 
instituted a harsh Franco-Latin hegemony that has crushed the 
Western Romans until as recently as the French Revolution. 

To be sure, Romanides’ adaptation of the Pirenne thesis 
(namely, that the political history of the Carolingian dynasty deci¬ 
sively influenced the relationship of Rome and Constantinople) is 
extremely important. This is especially true since it is not a gener¬ 
ally recognized claim in ecclesiastical history. On this score, 
Sopko’s introduction could have been enormously valuable in 
drawing attention to the evidence that undergirds Romanides’ 
seemingly novel argument. As it happens, over the last several de¬ 
cades numerous monographs and essays that support this claim 
have been written. Peter Brown’s The Rise of Western Christendom 
(Blackwell: 1996), Judith Herrin’s The Formation of Christendom 
(Princeton: 1987) and Eugen Ewig’s essays in Jediris Handbook of 
Church History, v. 3 (Herder and Herder: 1969) are very good ex¬ 
amples. By referring to this scholarship and emphasizing its inte- 
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gration into Romanides’ theological vision, the book could have 
thereby bolstered its claims of Romanides’ importance and as¬ 
suaged his critics. 

The reader will note that here I have separated out Romanides’ 
signature perspective on Augustine. In fact, the studies I have just 
mentioned do not lend support to the claim that Augustine’s works 
played so momentous a role in the creation of a distinctly Caroling- 
ian Christian kingdom. The development of Charlemagne’s Chris¬ 
tian program and its impact upon Roman Orthodoxy can be ap¬ 
preciated without Romanides’ recourse to “Augustinian 
heterodoxy.” Charlemagne did indeed employ many tools, Augus¬ 
tine’s theological tradition among them, to pry Old Rome out of 
the Eastern Roman Empire—but to suggest that Augustine was the 
exclusive wedge used by Alcuin and others is to risk dramatic over¬ 
simplification. Briefly put, there is little compelling reason to em¬ 
brace in its particulars Romanides’ mottled political history of 
Augustinianism. The motivations for his argument are therefore to 
be sought out in his theological analysis of Augustine. Much more 
about the tenability of Romanides’ arguments on Augustinian the¬ 
ology should be said. However, given the scope of the task, it would 
be impossible to redress this issue satisfactorily. Nevertheless, the 
issue is one of tremendous interest and importance. 

In the end, the lack of a much-needed commentary treating 
Romanides’ historical claims represents a significant shortcoming. 
Nonetheless, it remains undeniably the case that Sopko has done a 
commendable job of introducing in accessible language the intri¬ 
cacies of Romanides’ theology. The minor points of criticism of¬ 
fered here should not detract from the great value of Sopko’s survey 
of Romanidean thought. Given the tremendous range of 
Romanides’ writings, anyone interested in contemporary Ortho¬ 
doxy will inevitably encounter his name. For those wish to read and 
appreciate Romanides’ works, Sopko has done a great service. 
Prophet of Roman Orthodoxy: The Theology of John Romanides is a 
timely and welcome accomplishment. 

Augustine Michael Casiday 
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Stephen Webb, On God and Dogs: A Christian Theology of 
Compassion for Animals. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1998. Pp. xii + 222. 

In the past two decades, the animal rights movement has emerged 
on the scene with an often shrill and scathing indictment of West¬ 
ern society’s treatment of animals. Fueled by the conviction that 
animals, as sentient beings, can feel pain and suffer (and are thus, to 
some extent, self-conscious), activists such as Peter Singer, Tom 
Regan, and British theologian Andrew Linzey have made the radi¬ 
cal claim that such truths should force human beings to extend to 
animals the same understanding of inalienable rights as we do to 
ourselves. In short, they maintain, all animals are of a value equal to 
human beings and thus deserve equal consideration. To place 
greater value on the interests of our own species over against those 
of another amounts to a racism of sorts, a chauvinism that reduces 
human beings to heartless slave-holders. Once accepted, the logic 
of the argument leads inexorably to the conclusion not only that 
have animals historically (both in the past and in the present) been 
the defenseless victims of unconscionable exploitation, oppres¬ 
sion, and enslavement, but that far-reaching change must take 
place in human beings if we are to recover any sort of moral equilib¬ 
rium. Such changes would include vegetarianism, the cessation of 
all testing and research on animals, the end of hunting, animal agri¬ 
culture, zoos, and, for the more extreme animal liberationists, the 
end of domestication and pet-keeping altogether. For them, only 
the animal “free in the wild” escapes the sin of exploitation. 

What makes this subject all the more inflammatory has been the 
repeated claim on the part of the animal rights literature that 
Christianity is one of the primary culprits as to why animals have 
been so exploited (just as environmentalists make a similar claim 
on behalf of the environment). Admittedly, the Christian response 
to such charges has been all too often not to take them seriously, 
dismissing them as simply the intemperate ranting of extremists. 
Would that more Christian thinkers responded to these issues in 
earnest by taking the animal liberationists with deadly seriousness. 
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for bad thinking has a way of becoming epidemic when it is not 
contradicted by sound reason. In a post-modern age, Christianity 
cannot afford being labeled with simplistic stereotypes that cast it 
as a hopelessly anthropocentric, anti-creation and anti-environ¬ 
mental religion. 

This is the context that Stephen Webb seeks to enter in his book. 
On God and Dogs: A Christian Theology of Compassion for Animals. 
The purpose of Webb’s study is multi-faceted and complex, but it 
can be summarized under two main headings: first, as a Christian 
theologian, to engage with the animal liberation movement 
dialogically. (The foreword, written by Andrew Linzey—the unof¬ 
ficial “chaplain” of the animal rights movement—confirms this.) 
Webb contends that despite the fact that Christian theology has 
been largely silent in the debate over animals and ethics so vital to 
the animal liberationists, and while accepting Christianity’s role in 
the mistreatment of animals, he believes Christianity has much to 
contribute and to critique in the debate that can further the cause 
of animals. In particular, Webb believes the animal rights people 
take too little account of pet-relationships when they by and large 
judge them to be unsuitable when measured against the inherent 
dignity of the animal and its freedom in the wild. By exploring the 
web of relationships exemplified in pet-keeping (specifically, the 
human-dog relationship is Webb’s paradigm for all human-animal 
relationships) Webb believes the excessive nature of our love for 
pets can be seen as a poignant illustration of God’s gift of grace. The 
“excessive” love we have for our pets reflects God’s “excessive” love 
for us, and thus teaches us about the ultimate nature of reality. For 
him, this not only justifies domestication, but is a helpful correc¬ 
tive to the more cold and sterile rhetoric of the animal rights move¬ 
ment. Still, be this as it may, Webb’s sympathies are clearly with the 
liberationists, and he believes that a converted Christianity and the 
animal rights movement, once they understand each other, can 
become allies in promoting a more humane and compassionate 
world for animals. 

Secondly, Webb seeks to provide specifically theological readers 
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with a thorough review of these issues as they have been addressed 
in traditional Judeo-Christian thought (both positively and nega¬ 
tively), process theology, eco-feminist theology, and the philoso¬ 
phy of animal rights. In fact, in explaining these points of view, it is 
not always clear what Webb thinks about various points that come 
up for discussion. What does seem clear, however, is that his overall 
intent is to sensitize readers to the debate with a view to conversion; 
clearly, Webb is an apologist for vegetarianism as a moral impera¬ 
tive, which stems from a very specific (and one might add, senti¬ 
mental and romantic) view of animal life. In his analysis Webb be¬ 
lieves he establishes a biblically based theology of animals which, 
while acknowledging the legitimacy of human authority over ani¬ 
mals, at the same time receives this as a divine mandate to exercise 
care and compassion for them by doing them no harm. By way of 
conclusion, Webb suggests that the Christian attitude towards all 
creation, animals included, is eschatologically reflected in the 
eucharist, which Webb believes to have been intentionally vegetar¬ 
ian. To eat in memory of the Jesus who was sacrificed for us de¬ 
mands that we acknowledge our complicity in “inflicting pain on 
others, while it is also to state our intentions not to participate in 
such cruelty in the future.” (163) “If the eucharist is a messianic 
banquet, and if the eschaton means total harmony, then the 
eucharistic anticipation of the end time simply must be vegetarian. 
What we eat is what we believe, so that to eat otherwise as a Chris¬ 
tian is to declare ones lack of confidence in God s ability to redeem 
the whole world by restoring it to an original peace and blessing.” 
(166) Naturally, this carries over to his belief in an animal afterlife 
that occurs within a cosmic resurrection at the end of time. 

In judging the merit of Webbs book, it is difficult to know 
where to begin. Criticizing it immediately appears to put one in the 
camp of those who don’t bat an eyelash abusing animals and nature 
alike, whose hubris leads them to feel that the way we treat animals 
(or the environment for that matter) has nothing to do with our 
moral character. It does, and we delude ourselves if we think other¬ 
wise. The presence of animals within creation should be a source of 
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reverence, wonder, and gratitude, and should make us deeply con¬ 
scious of our vocation as stewards of God’s creation. Nevertheless, 
behind what is clearly meant to be a serious theological study lies a 
method that is deeply flawed and reasoning that doesn’t hold up to 
serious scrutiny. As a work of “correlational theology” it is very dis¬ 
appointing. This is painful to have to say, for Webb’s intention is no 
doubt honorable and well-meaning. However, by choosing to con¬ 
struct a biblical theology of animals, Webb ignores the surer foot¬ 
ing of a philosophical and ethological foundation on which to un¬ 
derstand human and animal nature. What results is twofold: not 
only is he reduced to manipulating biblical texts in a manner that 
they were never intended to be used, but he romanticizes animals 
in a manner that ironically violates their nature as creatures. Sound 
theology, if it is to be credible, must be rooted in reality; hence, 
both theology and authentic reverence for all life will imply the ap¬ 
preciation of things for what they are, not what we project them to 
be — in this instance rational creatures who think and feel like we 
do. I doubt many professionals who know and work with animals 
intimately—farmers, veterinarians, wildlife biologists and trainers 
—^would resonate with Webb’s unabashedly sentimental under¬ 
standing of animal life. 

It is worth noting that Webb’s study vividly illustrates the need 
we have of re-thinking the theological meaning of the Fall and the 
doctrine of original sin. By taking the biblical text literally, Webb 
accepts the historical reality of a “vegetarian” paradise in which all 
creation was at peace in the beginning. He contends that meat- 
eating (just like any other form of violence) is the consequence of 
Adam and Eve’s fall, and that this affected the rest of creation—not 
only with the onset of earthquakes and natural disasters, but with 
the beginning of carnivorous practices among animals, as well. Do 
we really want to venture down this path? Fossil records alone 
record the fact that there were carnivorous mammals long before 
human beings came on the scene; similarly the presence of natural 
disasters (as with the extinction of dinosaurs). Wouldn’t reason 
seem to indicate another, better explanation for these? Just as natu- 
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ral disasters are natural, so meat-eating among animals flows from 
nature, not from human sin, and is no reflection of a fallen uni¬ 
verse. Believing that God would never have knowingly created a 
world in which both animals and human beings suffer (thus creat¬ 
ing a logic for the Fall) seems to me the height of presumption. 

With the emergence of modern scriptural scholarship, we have 
learned not to treat the Bible like a history or science book, yet all 
too often Webbs study has that flavor. Invariably, justifying a phi¬ 
losophy of vegetarianism and the non-harming of all sentient life 
on the basis of biblical texts turns into “eisegesis,” reading into 
those texts whatever one wishes to find. He certainly doesn’t ad¬ 
dress satisfactorily the fact that eating of any kind involves the 
taking of life, consuming something that was once alive. Are we 
really supposed to feel guilty about this? To make matters worse, 
even within the parameters of his own method, Webb ignores capi¬ 
tal texts that seem to indicate the precise opposite of what he is 
saying (e.g.. Acts 10: 9—16). Similarly, to surest that Jesus was a 
closet vegetarian on the basis of the fact that the only meat we are 
told he ate was fish (159) is a bit silly. Besides disregarding the fact 
that Jesus told the disciples to go and prepare the passover feast “so 
that we may eat of it” (i.e., the lamb), in the context ofWebb’s argu¬ 
ment it is difficult to see how catching a fish and killing it (as when 
the resurrected Christ says “Come and have breakfast”) inflicts any 
less pain and suffering on the poor fish than the slaughtering of an 
animal. Furthermore, if Jesus had taught that eating meat was a 
grave moral issue as Webb takes it to be, then how do we explain 
such teaching being entirely absent from the New Testament? This 
fact alone places his interpretation of the eucharist at the conclu¬ 
sion of his book entirely out of the mainstream of Christian tradi¬ 
tion and theological reflection. 

Besides his misuse of the scriptural text, time after time Webb’s 
study falls into the trap of romantic and sentimental thinking that 
makes gratuitous generalizations and presumptions about animal 
consciousness and suffering, anthropomorphizing in ways that dis¬ 
tort reality. It is one thing to imaginatively enter into the world of 
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the dog (or any other animal for that matter); it is another to think 
that one thereby knows how it thinks and feels. Having worked for 
many years training companion dogs, I know only too well how 
undisciplined anthropomorphizing results in human expectations 
that are totally unrealistic and simply unfair to the dog. For a suc¬ 
cessful relationship, pet-owners must try to understand the dog as a 
dogy with all the nuance and mystery present there. An essential ele¬ 
ment of this is to take seriously what science has learned about dogs 
as they really are. 

In trying to follow Webbs argument throughout the book, all 
sorts of questions repeatedly come up that are not clearly ad¬ 
dressed: Are we to really take seriously the notion that there is no 
hierarchy of being, that all sentient beings have equal rights? Is a bat 
of equal value to God as is a human being? And if we say that it is 
not, is this really just one more sign of human chauvinism? In the 
beginning of his book, Webb takes for granted the fact that Chris¬ 
tianity shares a large responsibility for the mistreatment of animals, 
but it is difficult to see how he establishes this, since his presump¬ 
tion is based on such a sentimental, unreal vision of life. For exam¬ 
ple, after a simplistic dismissal of Aquinas, he makes the remark 
that while St Francis of Assisi’s exuberant love for creation “pro¬ 
vides a marginal counterbalance to Thomistic tradition, it should 
be noted that he was not a vegetarian, so that his love for nature did 
not translate into the rights of individual creatures.”(33) This fol¬ 
lows only if one accepts the premise that all sentient life has equal 
rights, and that vegetarianism alone respects them—something 
that certainly is not shown with any philosophical rigor in the text. 
While Webb apparendy concedes some sort of hierarchical uni¬ 
verse (the biblical vision entrusts human beings with the vocation 
to care for all creation), he is wary of following the logic of this real¬ 
ity in anyway that allows for the legitimate use of meat as food. His 
mind is already made up. He certainly doesn’t challenge the foun¬ 
dational thinking of the animal rights movement. He merely con¬ 
siders whether rights language is the best tactic to accomplish their 
goal. 
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Again, is it really demeaning to surest that animals are not ratio¬ 
nal creatures, that even among the highest and most intelligent of 
these creatures what thinking they do is ineluctably wedded to in¬ 
stinct, and this is entirely distinct from anything rational? Can there 
be no reverence, no respect for the munificence of animals unless we 
place them on an equal footing with human beings? Otherwise, is 
there only abuse? On the basis of his presentation, it would seem that 
Webb would disagree with the notion that what distinguishes ani¬ 
mals and human beings is the fact that animals are not rational, and 
hence, not free. Besides seeing this as degrading, he dislikes that it 
leads to the conclusion that animals cannot make moral choices and 
so cannot be morally responsible for their actions. Animals ... mo¬ 
rality? Actually, Webb is ultimately unclear also about his personal 
beliefs here, for while he seems to surest that some animals are 
moral agents and that the bible extends moral responsibility to ani¬ 
mals (175), he also states that it really doesn’t matter because the 
parousia will be redemption from all suffering for the whole of cre¬ 
ation, and so would include both free creatures and those who are 
not. Given this, it seems legitimate to wonder precisely what sort of 
afterlife the author envisions and on what basis? For my part, I would 
prefer silence in the face of such a mystery. 

Because of the scope and ambition ofWebb s book, it seems inevi¬ 
table that a book review such as this can only point to some of the 
more basic difficulties present in this work. It would take a more 
thorough study to treat them in a more systematic and deserving 
way. For the issues Webb brings out are important and need to be 
discussed seriously. We do need to go deeper in our understanding of 
what it means to be human, the responsibilities this entails, and the 
manner in which this separates us from other creatures; we do need 
to continually question ourselves over our attitude and treatment of 
animals and the environment, and the manner in which we use ani¬ 
mals for food. But let us do so reasonably and without the use of 
morally loaded, inflammatory language that creates more smoke 
than clarity. Ultimately, this dialogue will bear fruit when it proceeds 
from a thorough grounding in our common philosophical and sci- 
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entific heritage, which helps us to make reasonable and informed 
value judgments, and not in subjeaive, romantic thinking. In the 
end, despite the authors best intentions, not only is On God and 
Dogs not a good book, it is a dangerous book. By promoting think¬ 
ing that is seriously flawed, it seeks to lead us to moral conclusions 
that are erroneous and biased by sentimentality. 

Brother Christopher 

Theodore G. Stylianopoulos, The New Testament: An Or¬ 
thodox Perspective. Volume 1, Scripture, Tradition, Herme¬ 
neutics. Brookline, Massachusetts: Holy Cross Orthodox 
Press, 1997. Pp. Xix + 271. $16.95. 

This excellent book is a well researched and balanced evaluation of 
contemporary New Testament hermeneutics by a mature Ortho¬ 
dox scholar who has successfully taught Holy Scripture to seminar¬ 
ians and inquiring adults for several decades. Clear and engaging, 
Fr Stylianopoulos analyzes the discipline using illustrative exam¬ 
ples, many of which point beyond simple didactics to other, more 
far reaching issues confronting the reader and the Church in gen¬ 
eral. The problematic impression created by the title, that it might 
be a denominational position only for the Orthodox, is adequately 
addressed in the foreword by Krister Stendahl (xi) and again by the 
writer himself (xviii, 6). As it progresses from the simple to the 
complex, the work is refreshing on several levels—not least of 
which is the authors fearless honesty in addressing both academe 
and Church, their presuppositions and conclusions, in conjunc¬ 
tion with life perspectives and “survival” issues. 

The first two chapters comprehensively review the nature, au¬ 
thority, and use of Sacred Scripture, eflFortlessly poring over a tre¬ 
mendous amount of information. The main ideas target a tradi¬ 
tional perspective, especially the references to the skopos (“aim” or 
“purpose”) of Scripture, to Scripture and Tradition, and to its litur¬ 
gical use. Responsible scholarship is highlighted as well. Only at 
very few points does the range of coverage force some oversimplifi- 
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entific heritage, which helps us to make reasonable and informed 
value judgments, and not in subjeaive, romantic thinking. In the 
end, despite the authors best intentions, not only is On God and 
Dogs not a good book, it is a dangerous book. By promoting think¬ 
ing that is seriously flawed, it seeks to lead us to moral conclusions 
that are erroneous and biased by sentimentality. 

Brother Christopher 

Theodore G. Stylianopoulos, The New Testament: An Or¬ 
thodox Perspective. Volume 1, Scripture, Tradition, Herme¬ 
neutics. Brookline, Massachusetts: Holy Cross Orthodox 
Press, 1997. Pp. Xix + 271. $16.95. 

This excellent book is a well researched and balanced evaluation of 
contemporary New Testament hermeneutics by a mature Ortho¬ 
dox scholar who has successfully taught Holy Scripture to seminar¬ 
ians and inquiring adults for several decades. Clear and engaging, 
Fr Stylianopoulos analyzes the discipline using illustrative exam¬ 
ples, many of which point beyond simple didactics to other, more 
far reaching issues confronting the reader and the Church in gen¬ 
eral. The problematic impression created by the title, that it might 
be a denominational position only for the Orthodox, is adequately 
addressed in the foreword by Krister Stendahl (xi) and again by the 
writer himself (xviii, 6). As it progresses from the simple to the 
complex, the work is refreshing on several levels—not least of 
which is the authors fearless honesty in addressing both academe 
and Church, their presuppositions and conclusions, in conjunc¬ 
tion with life perspectives and “survival” issues. 

The first two chapters comprehensively review the nature, au¬ 
thority, and use of Sacred Scripture, eflFortlessly poring over a tre¬ 
mendous amount of information. The main ideas target a tradi¬ 
tional perspective, especially the references to the skopos (“aim” or 
“purpose”) of Scripture, to Scripture and Tradition, and to its litur¬ 
gical use. Responsible scholarship is highlighted as well. Only at 
very few points does the range of coverage force some oversimplifi- 
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cation, e.g., “the official Orthodox Old Testament continues to be 
the Greek Septuagint version” (25), and the dating of the 
Muratorian Canon to the second century (27). 

In a bold third chapter Stylianopoulos defines exegesis, interpre¬ 
tation, and hermeneutics as a tripartite process that helps explain 
the proper relationship between faith and reason. Whether or not 
one accepts his overall schema, he articulates his definitions well, 
and they prepare the way for further developments in later chap¬ 
ters. Interlaced throughout the discussion are the frank, insightful 
observations of a believer. At no point is one left wallowing in gen¬ 
eralities or asking the author, “What do you really mean?” 

The next two chapters, descriptive and analytical in nature, deal 
first with the Church Fathers and then with modern scholarship. 
Stylianopoulos intelligendy chooses patristic witnesses widely recog¬ 
nized in the Eastern Church, giving a good overview of their meth¬ 
odology and its significance. This historical sweep testifies to the 
breadth of his knowledge of patristics, and maintains continuity 
with Fr Georges Florovsky’s neo-patristic synthesis and Dr John 
Panagopoulos’ assessment of the patristic exegetical heritage. In this 
vein, and throughout the book, the writer insists that the Church is 
the domain in which the Christian Bible originated and is to be in¬ 
terpreted. This insistence nuances his earlier statements about Scrip¬ 
ture as record o( revelation in “a process of personal divine-human in¬ 
teraction” (37), and occurs again later in his critique of Fr John 
Romanides. In calling forth “patristic” voices ranging from the 
Alexandrians to Kosmas Aitolos (18th c), it might have been helpful 
to point out, especially for readers schooled in the West, that the 
East s parameters of the period of Church Fathers and Mothers in¬ 
cludes the West’s patristic period, but also continues from then up 
until the present. However, this is a minor point. 

Chapter five examines modern Biblical scholarship, lists the pri¬ 
mary methodologies used today, and evaluates their strengths and 
weaknesses. Although the listing is not meant to be exhaustive— 
the bibliography indicates more comprehensive background—it is 
representative of newer methodologies used in New Testament ex- 
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egesis. This chapter advances the discussion among the Orthodox, 
the third such cautiously positive evaluation of the tools of critical 
methodology done by a major English-language Orthodox Bible 
scholar in recent decades.* 

Chapter six critically surveys the hermeneutical question, com¬ 
prising the ancient Church, Western Christianity, and Eastern Or¬ 
thodoxy. Stylianopoulos gives a sympathetic reading of the early 
Christian exegetical masters as employing the best intellectual tools 
(or best “science”) of their times, a position to be commended. He 
then proceeds to a synopsis of the Reformation and Enlightenment. 
Last, as the bulk of the chapter, he discusses contemporary Ortho¬ 
dox scholars, including G. Florovsky, P. Andriopoulos, S. Agouridis, 
J. Breck, and J. Romanides. This aptly prepares the 

way for the presentation of his views in the next section. 

In the last chapter three levels of Biblical hermeneutics are dis¬ 
tinguished: the “exegetical,” identified with historical questions; 
the “interpretive,” identified with evaluative questions; and the 
“transformative,” identified with questions of individual and cor¬ 
porate transformation. One might see here not only some contact 
with K. Stendahls approach, but an affinity with the Origenian 
structure, body-soul-spirit, or the Hegelian thesis-antithesis-syn¬ 
thesis, although no such system is claimed as a precursor. Fr 
Stylianopoulos also puts forward five “hermeneutical factors” re¬ 
lated to the three levels, the first two of which are the most impor¬ 
tant: 1) the “modes,” faith and reason; 2) the “testimonies,” Scrip¬ 
ture and tradition; 3) the “agents,” communities of faith; 4) the 
“contexts,” church life and culture; and 5) the “initiatives,” human 
capacity and divine grace. The ecumenical application of all these 
is emphasized throughout. Chapter seven may be read (topical to 
the Bible) as a companion piece to, and an advancement upon, the 
recent WCC document on ecumenical hermeneutics, A Treasure in 
Earthen Vessels, written contemporaneously. 

Michael Prokurat 

1 See footnotes on pp. 72-73. V. Kesich and J. Breck are the other two. 
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Dumbarton Oaks Papers, no. 52, Washington, DC: 

Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 1998. 

Pp. vi + 342. 

Papers from a conference at Dumbarton Oaks devoted to womens 
space in Byzantium and the Medieval West comprise roughly half 
of this large volume. Their direct concern is with physical space, 
not social location or some other kind of metaphorical “space,” al¬ 
though the work certainly sheds light in these areas, to use an al¬ 
most inevitable spatial metaphor. The thesis underlying the 
conference is that historians can learn much about women s lives by 
investigating where they lived, worked and prayed, and where they 
did not go. Throughout the volume, the papers on this topic and 
others are based on meticulous study of textual, documentary and 
archeological evidence, so they are sometimes fascinating to read 
and sometimes tedious in their thoroughness. As is customary in 
this series, beautifully produced photographs and other illustra¬ 
tions are supplied where appropriate. 

Alexander P. Kazhdan discusses Byzantine womens activities in the 
home and their ability to go outside of the home. He concludes that 
they probably had much more freedom of movement than some ear¬ 
lier studies have su^ested. A broad survey of evidence shows that the 
few texts which speak of women who have never been outside their fa¬ 
ther s house employ rhetorical execration and could refer at most to 
conditions in a few very wealthy families. Women of more modest 
means took part in the commercial activities of the marketplace, and 
wealthy women went out as well, though they were accompanied by 
escorts for security reasons. Barbara A. Hanawalt s parallel study of 
Medieval English women shows that they also engaged in wirious ac¬ 
tivities outside the home, though they tended to stay in their own vil¬ 
lages more than men, and certain places like rural fields or urban tav¬ 
erns were places of danger for respectable women. 

Robert A. Tafts lengthy and exhaustive examination of women in 
Byzantine churches shows that they were not confined to the galler¬ 
ies, as some have thought. They often stood on one or both sides of 
the nave, with men as a rule in the central nave area, though in small 
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village churches all stood together. Galleries were often used for 
other purposes, like private meeting or boxes for the imperial family 
and retinue. Rules forbidding women from attending night vigils 
were largely unenforced. Taft’s paper abounds in fascinating details 
and concludes by touching on the difficult topic of restrictions based 
on ritual impurity. He concludes that rules about where and when 
women could be present in church reflected concerns about order, 
decorum and security, not primarily misogyny. Sharon E. J. Gerstel 
shows how frescoes of women saints in Byzantine churches were 
often placed near where women prayed and thus reveal aspects of 
their piety. One particular practice was female devotion to St Anne, 
the mother of the Theotokos, to ask her help t^nst infertility and 
infant mortality, major problems in the pre-modern world. Alice- 
Mary Talbot provides a lucid study of enclosure in Byzantine men’s 
and women’s monasteries and shows how in both cases the opposite 
gender was excluded from the community’s private living and work 
spaces. Lay men and women were admitted to the churches, espe¬ 
cially those with shrines that were goals of pilgrimage. Carefully cir¬ 
cumscribed exceptions were made to provide for specific needs, such 
as access to convents for workmen and priests. Monks and nuns were 
allowed supervised visits with family members of the opposite 
gender, perhaps in a room near the monastery gate. 

Joelle Beaucamp studies women’s admittance to Byzantine 
courtrooms. She observes that this formidable all-male public en¬ 
vironment would have been particularly daunting to women 
whose lives centered on the private space of their homes. They were 
admitted to court when necessary to plead for their own legal inter¬ 
ests or those of close relatives, or to serve as indispensable witnesses. 
However, sometimes a delegation of judge and lawyers would meet 
with a woman at her home instead, for instance to take a deposi¬ 
tion. Given the social world of Byzantine women, this could well 
have been an expression of common sense and considerateness, not 
misogyny. A companion study of Medieval English courts by 
James A. Brundage shows that despite theoretical restrictions de¬ 
scribed in law professors’ lectures, the actual court records show 
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that women routinely appeared as witnesses. The overall result of 
this conference on womens space in Byzantium appears to be an af¬ 
firmation that it was not as restricted as has sometimes been feared. 

The other half of the volume contains articles on various 
Byzantine topics. Rochelle Snee examines how a fifth-century do¬ 
nation of liturgical vessels to St Gregory Nazianzens Anastasia 
Church, a focal point of devotion to the Nicene faith, reflects the 
presence of a large Gothic community in Constantinople and the 
political fortunes of a prominent Arian Gothic military family. 
Alexander Alexakis provides the text and translation with com¬ 
mentary of a mid-fifth century dialogue which adumbrates discus¬ 
sion of issues at stake in the later controversy over icon veneration. 
Michael Angold offers a fascinating historical survey and literary 
assessment of Byzantine autobiographical writings. Caroline J. 
Downing seeks through studying parallel monuments to recon¬ 
struct the themes of frescoes in a badly damaged baptistery at Stobi, 
Macedonia, and Jeffrey C. Anderson makes a similar endeavor to 
deduce the themes of lost illustrations in a richly illuminated 
manuscript of the Psalter. Svetlana Popovic examines the architec¬ 
ture of monastery refectories throughout the Byzantine and neigh¬ 
boring cultural regions and shows that they constituted a sacred 
space whose function was closely related to that of the chapel. 
Finally, C. S. Lightfoot and colleagues report on the 1996 season of 
excavations at Amorium in central Turkey. 

Nonna Vema Harrison 

Diarmaid MacCulloch, Thomas Cranmer: A Life. New 

Haven, CT & Lx>ndon: Yale University Press, 1996. ISBN: 

0-300-06688-0. 

Diarmaid MacCulloch has written the most thorough and care¬ 
fully researched biography to date of Thomas Cranmer (1489- 
1556), Archbishop of Canterbury from 1533 to 1553. It entirely 
supersedes Jasper Ridleys 1962 biography^ and will remain the 


2 Jasper Ridley, Thomas Cranmer (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1962). 
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that women routinely appeared as witnesses. The overall result of 
this conference on womens space in Byzantium appears to be an af¬ 
firmation that it was not as restricted as has sometimes been feared. 

The other half of the volume contains articles on various 
Byzantine topics. Rochelle Snee examines how a fifth-century do¬ 
nation of liturgical vessels to St Gregory Nazianzens Anastasia 
Church, a focal point of devotion to the Nicene faith, reflects the 
presence of a large Gothic community in Constantinople and the 
political fortunes of a prominent Arian Gothic military family. 
Alexander Alexakis provides the text and translation with com¬ 
mentary of a mid-fifth century dialogue which adumbrates discus¬ 
sion of issues at stake in the later controversy over icon veneration. 
Michael Angold offers a fascinating historical survey and literary 
assessment of Byzantine autobiographical writings. Caroline J. 
Downing seeks through studying parallel monuments to recon¬ 
struct the themes of frescoes in a badly damaged baptistery at Stobi, 
Macedonia, and Jeffrey C. Anderson makes a similar endeavor to 
deduce the themes of lost illustrations in a richly illuminated 
manuscript of the Psalter. Svetlana Popovic examines the architec¬ 
ture of monastery refectories throughout the Byzantine and neigh¬ 
boring cultural regions and shows that they constituted a sacred 
space whose function was closely related to that of the chapel. 
Finally, C. S. Lightfoot and colleagues report on the 1996 season of 
excavations at Amorium in central Turkey. 

Nonna Vema Harrison 

Diarmaid MacCulloch, Thomas Cranmer: A Life. New 

Haven, CT & Lx>ndon: Yale University Press, 1996. ISBN: 

0-300-06688-0. 

Diarmaid MacCulloch has written the most thorough and care¬ 
fully researched biography to date of Thomas Cranmer (1489- 
1556), Archbishop of Canterbury from 1533 to 1553. It entirely 
supersedes Jasper Ridleys 1962 biography^ and will remain the 


2 Jasper Ridley, Thomas Cranmer (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1962). 
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standard biography of Cranmer for decades to come. 

An immensely detailed and closely argued work, MacCullochs 
biography will amply reward the careful reading of specialists in 
Reformation studies, Church history, historical theology, and li¬ 
turgical theology with rich insights into the life, opinions, and 
character of Thomas Cranmer, who clearly deserves to be ranked as 
one of the two or three most important Archbishops of Canter¬ 
bury. At the same time, the educated general reader will enjoy 
learning about this complex and pivotal figure in the history of 
Christianity in England. Orthodox Christians, especially those of 
the Western Rite, will be fascinated to learn much about the devel¬ 
opment of vernacular liturgical services in the West in the course of 
the Reformation in England. Indeed, Cranmer s genius as a trans¬ 
lator and editor of liturgical services and as the prime creator of 
English as a liturgical language provided the foundation for many 
centuries of development of liturgical prose in the English lan¬ 
guage. One only needs a cursory glance at such works as Isabel 
Hapgood s Service Book^ to realize the enormous debt of later litur¬ 
gical translators into the English language to the pioneering work 
of Thomas Cranmer. 

While MacCulloch has researched Cranmer s life exhaustively 
and presented by far the most richly detailed biography of the 
Archbishop to date, his interpretation of Cranmer s life and beliefs 
is open to question. It is difficult to review a closely argued work of 
more than 600 pages in a limited format. Without wishing to sug¬ 
gest that MacCullochs biography is anything less than a major en¬ 
richment of modern historical scholarship on sixteenth-century 
England, aspects of the analysis of Cranmer that he offers are open 
to question. 

Cranmer emerged from the obscure life of a Cambridge don at 
the end of the 1520 s as King Henry VIII sought reasons to support 
his desire to end his marriage to Catherine of Ars^on, his first wife. 
Cranmer joined an academic research team that provided the argu- 

3 Isabel Florence Hapgood, Service Book of the Holy Orthodox^Catholic Apostolic 
Church (New York; Association Press, 1906, rev. 1922). 
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ments Henry needed to justify an annulment of his first marriage. 
His work regarding Henry’s “Great Matter” pleased his monarch 
immensely. His reward was a very rapid series of preferments which 
ultimately led to his selection as Archbishop of Canterbury upon 
the death of William Warham in 1532 and his consecration early in 
1533. From that point onwards, Cranmer stood at the center of 
English affairs, both ecclesiastical and secular, until the death of 
Henry’s son. King Edward VI, in 1553. 

MacCulloch argues that Cranmer came to detest the papacy as 
such (and not merely the Pope of the moment) and that this imper¬ 
ative drove his actions consistently for the last quarter century of 
his life. In effect, Cranmer sought to make the Church in England 
as nearly like the Reformed Churches of continental Europe as he 
could because those Churches were most thorough and consistent 
in their rejection of the traditions of Roman Catholicism. Earlier 
writers, including Jasper Ridley, contended that Cranmer’s highest 
priority was his belief in the royal supremacy. One may well suspect 
that MacCulloch overstates the importance of Cranmer’s detesta¬ 
tion of the papacy and understates the importance of Cranmer’s 
sincere belief in the supremacy of ecumenical councils and national 
Churches over the claims of Rome. Still, Cranmer clearly worked 
to introduce substantial doctrinal and disciplinary changes into the 
English Church and rejected many of the central beliefs and prac¬ 
tices of the late medieval Western Church. 

Nowhere is this more evident than in Cranmer’s efforts to intro¬ 
duce a vernacular liturgy. Along with this struggle, he sought to 
make the Scriptures accessible to the common people in their own 
language, to abolish clerical celibacy, to reform the canon law, and 
to eradicate what he came to view as superstitious abuses of reli¬ 
gion, such as monasticism, devotion to the saints, the veneration of 
statues, pilgrimages, and Marian devotions. 

“It’s the Mass that matters.” Such was a commonplace for Cath¬ 
olics and Protestants alike in sixteenth-century England. After the 
1520’s, Cranmer spent a quarter of a century obsessed with the de¬ 
struction of belief in the Mass and all the late medieval Catholic 
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theology behind it. MacCulloch describes in detail the three stages 
of the development of Cranmer’s eucharistic theology. Until 
shortly before becoming Archbishop of Canterbury, Cranmer was 
an orthodox Catholic with a clearly humanist outlook. Then, he 
shifted to a basically Lutheran affirmation of the real presence of 
Christ in the consecrated elements, combined with a rejection of 
the Roman Catholic dogma of transubstantiation as an explana¬ 
tion of the manner of Christ s presence. According to MacCulloch, 
Cranmer held this second view until 1546/7 when he shifted again 
to his third and last opinion. Under the influence of Continental 
Protestants of the emerging Reformed tradition, especially Martin 
Bucer and Peter Martyr, Cranmer came to deny any manner of real 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist and embraced “the doctrine of 
the real absence,” in Dom Gregory Dixs memorable phrase. In 
general, this is the accepted view of historians; MacCulloch docu¬ 
ments this progression more thoroughly than his predecessors. 

However, it is difficult to reconcile the 1549 Book of Common 
Prayer, the first full liturgical service book in English, in particular 
with Cranmer s alleged rejection of any sort of real presence after 
1546/7. In this particular, MacCulloch appears to overstate the 
consistency and extent of the Reformed outlook of the mature 
Cranmer, or at least to mark too sharp and definite a break between 
his “Lutheran” and “Zwinglian” phases of belief. Indeed, as 
MacCulloch admits, conservative interpretations of the 1549 
Prayer Book contributed to Cranmer s insistence that it be revised 
in an unambiguously Reformed manner, a project that resulted in 
the much more Protestant 1552 Prayer Book. In a brief review, one 
cannot adequately consider Cranmer s liturgical translations and 
revisions. Suffice it to say, they are foundational to any consider¬ 
ation of English as a liturgical language, and they contributed 
greatly to the development of English as a literary language.'^ 

4 The convenient Everyman's Library editions of the 1549 and 1522 Books of Com- 
mon Prayer, have recently been reprinted, The First and Second Prayer Books of Ed¬ 
ward VI (London; The Prayer Book Society, 1999). See also The Book of Common 
Prayer, 1662 Version (Includes Appendices from the 1549 Version and other Commem¬ 
orations), Everyman’s Library, vol. 241 (London: David Campbell Publishers, Ltd., 
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When Henry VIII’s eldest daughter, Mary Tudor, succeeded 
Edward VI, she sought to restore the Roman Catholic faith to Eng¬ 
land. One can appreciate the irony in that she used the royal su¬ 
premacy (originally implemented by her own father to rid himself 
of Queen Marys mother) to undo the schism with Rome. 
Cranmer s loyalties were torn asunder: should he obey his lawful 
Queen, or should he openly resist the restoration of Catholicism? 
He chose the latter, and this led to his deprivation from office in 
November 1553 and to burning at the stake in Oxford in 1556. 
MacCulloch portrays Cranmer in his last months as a very ill and 
psychologically battered man who crumbled before his persecutors 
and recanted his heresies, only to repudiate his recantation imme¬ 
diately before his death. It is clear that Cranmer did make several 
mutually inconsistent professions of his religious beliefs during his 
final imprisonment. While later English Protestants regarded 
Cranmer as a martyr for their faith, his indecisive and timid nature 
lasted until the last moments of his life. 

MacCulloch s biography of Thomas Cranmer is a large and care¬ 
fully researched investigation into the life and times of a major 
figure in English Church history. Despite its interpretive peculiari¬ 
ties, it is and will remain the first book on anyone’s shelves about 
Cranmer for a long time to come. 

Gregory P. Randolph 


19^9). ISBN: 1-85715-241-7. This edition includes an introduction by Diarmaid 
MacCulloch. 
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